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PREFACE 



Every community in this nation wants safe, orderly school campuses, 
but we remain far from reaching that objective. Crime and safety issues 
continue to plague our schools and to interfere with the education of our 
children. School improvement planning must specifically address crime and 
safety. This is difficult, but it is a worthwhile challenge for all of us. 

This document xs provided to meet that challenge. It is a guide to assist 
you in the plaiuiing process to make your school safer and more effective. We 
began vnth a premise that schools cannot meet this challenge alone. Creat- 
ing safe and orderly campuses requires the participation of schools, law 
enforcement, juvenile justice agencies, businesses, parents, and the commu- 
nity. It must be a total commxmity effort, and the involvement of the com- 
munity in the planning process is as valuable as the plan itself 

We also acknowledge the complexity of the challenge in the face of the 
rapidly changing demographics of this state, home values, and social condi- 
tions in the community. Schools and their partners in school safety planning 
must consider a multitude of paramount issues: racial and cultural tensions, 
the increasing numbers of students who are non- or limited-English speak- 
ing, the changing family structure, and the abuse of drugs and alcohol. The 
prevailing attitude established throughout the school must be respect for all 
individuals, including those of other cultural and ethnic backgrounds, and 
for the rights and property of others. 

This publication provides a framework for the process and the plan. It 
includes a model for a safe school, a step-by-step guide for establishing safe 
schools, and specific examples of actions and strategies. 

This document is a joint effort of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Attorney General through their School/Law Enforcement Part- 
nership. If you v/ont more information concerning the Partnership, the use 
of this guide, or che availability of assistance in planning for school safety, 
contact either agency: 



School Climate and 

Student Support Services Unit 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
916/322-6352 



Crime Prevention Center 
Office of the Attorney General 
P.O. Box 944255 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2550 
916/324-7863 
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Chapter 1 



THE SAFE SCHOOL 
CHALLENGE 



The high level of crime and violence among the young hat $erious 
consequence$ for the quality of $chool life. What can and$hould 
BchooU dof How can $chool$ insure a $afe learning environmentf 
Trying to provide an$wer$ to the$e vexing que$tion$ i$ one of the 
great challenge$ facing MchooU, Although programs to curb crimCy 
vandaliem and violence in echoole do exist, „no one knowe what 
worke in fill 8chool8„,One thing thai i$ certain i» that failure to 
^knowledge the problem u an invitation to diMotter, 

S (Source: McEvoy, 1988. Reprinted by permission of the publisher, 
Learning Publications, Inc.) 

0 SCHOOL CRIME AND SCHOOL SAFETY 

Increased attention to school crime reflects the growing concern for 
safety in our society. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the increases 
in crime and violence in the community causing a heightened concern 
aDout school safety. School crime statistics reported by the Department of 
Education from July 1, 1987 through June 30, 1988 show the following: 

• There were 4.4 million students in California public schools. 

• The dollar loss to school districts as a result of a variety of property 
crimes was reported to be $24,471 ,680. (Nearly one-half of this dollar 
loss was the result of arson.) 

• A total of 162,061 school crimes were reported. This figure most 
Lkely underrepresents the 'actual number of school crimes, 

• Reported incidents of vandalism totaled 41 ,331 . 

• Incidents of assault, attack, or menace totaled 59,973, 

• There were 789 incidences of reported handgun possession. This 
figure represents a 28 percent increase from the previous year. 

• There were 7 reported homicides involving student victims that 
occurred on public school campuses or on the route between home and 




school. 
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The challenge to provide safe schools requires a coordinated and com- 
prehensive effort at elementary, junior high, and hign schools. Moreover, 
the importance of early prevention efforts makes planning at elementary 
schools even more vital. 



WHAT IS A SAFE SCHOOL? 

Safe schools are orderly and purposeful places where students and 
staff are free to learn and teach without the threat of physical and 
psychological harm. They are characterized by sensitivity and respect for 
all individuals (including those of other cultural and ethnic backgrounds), 
an environment of nonviolence, clear behavioral expectations, discipli- 
nary policies that are consistently and fairly administered, students' 
affiliation and bonding to the school, support and recognition for positive 
behavior, and a sense of community on the school campus. Safe schools 
also are characterized by proactive secvuity procedures, established 
emergency response plans, timely maintenance, cleanliness, and a nice 
appearance of the campus and classrooms. 



WHY IS PLANNING FOR SAFE SCHOOLS 
NECESSARY? 

Students, as well as the social concerns and stresses they bring to 
school, have changed dramatically over the years. Poverty, the changing 

family structure, drugs, racial and 

cultural tensions, media influences, and 



Without first establishing disci- 
pline and maintaining order^ 
teachers cannot begin to educate 
their students. And apart from 
education^ the school has the 
obligation to protect pupils from 
mistreatment by other children, 
and also to protect teachers them- 
selves from violence by the few 
students whose conduct in recent 
years has prompted 
national concern. 



other social stressors all affect the 
school's climate. In addition, school envi- 
ronments or staff that reflect insensitiv- 
ity or, in some situations, abusiveness 
toward students, also undermine the 
educational process. All of these dynam- 
ics combined and taken to extremes can 
result in violence, disruptive or criminal 
beha\dors, and social isolation. 



Planning for safe schools is an essen- 
tial and important process to confront the 
issues that interfere with learning and 
the operation of the school. Because 
every future drug user, suicide victim, 
gang member, dropout, child abuse vic- 
tim, and arsonist was most likely at one 
time a kindergarten student, the school setting provides an excellent op- 
portunity to encourage a student's positive development and to reduce 



(Source: United States Supreme Court Justice Lewis Powell, 
UlJJJL 1985) 



the induence of personal and social stressors that result in negative 
development and antisocial characteristics. The planning process must 
ensure that all appropriate resources are coordinated within the school to 
meet students' educational and emotional needs. 

In pdditiou to educational and social reasons for safe school planning, 
there is a constitutional foundr^ion for doing such planning. In June 
1982, 56 percent of California's voters passed an initiative that added 
Article I, Section 28 (c) to the California Constitution which states that 
students and staff in our public schools have the ^nahenable right to 
attend school on campuses that are **safe, secure, and peaceful." (See 
AppenHix B for the complete text of Article I, Section 28.) 

Whether prompted by educational, social, or constitutional issues, the 
process of developing a pl^n for a safe school allows schor'? to identify 
their needs for safety an the methods through v^hich t*iey will provide 
opportunities to students and staff for maximum personal ^Towth, devel- 
opment, and learning in a crime-free setting. The plan, if couplete, 
contains not only techniques for mmimizing or eliminp.tin^ ciiminal 
activities, such as assaults, extor .lOn, and drug peddling on school cam- 
puses, but also a combination of short- and long-term responses to school 
crime that are preventive. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL SAFETY? 

Schools are increasingly at the center of sociev/s efforts to cope with 
pressing social problems and are no longer isolated centers of academic 
training. Developing solutions to the social problems that affect the 
safety of a school requires expertise oft^n far beyond that of educators. 
Although educators have the primary role in developing comprehensive 
bvbool-site safety plans, \t is a responsibility that they cannot should'' r 
alone. Now note than evor, there is a need to work with community and 
law enforcement agencies in a concerted team effort to improve the safety 
of California's public schools. 

Planning for safe schools is not an isolated or duplicative proces: o^ 
other school improvement efforts. It one aspect of a comp ehensK i 
plan for an effective school and, as such, should be incorporated ip the 
overall planning and evaluation processes already established within the 
school. The true challenge is to create safe and effective schools in which 
all students can learn and thrive. Our response to this challenge will 
determiiie the success of public education in California in the IVenty- 
first Century. 



Xhapter 2 



THE SAFE SCHOOL 
MODEL 



School 9afety cannot be $eparated from $chool performance, A 9afe 
Bchool i$ a $ucce$9ful Bchooly and a $ucce$$fiil $chool ia a $afe schooL 
When Mtudentt and teachert can focu» their energie» on learning 
rather them danger, achievement i« higher, 

Unforiunatelyy however, 9chooU have often attempted to $olve $chool 
safety concerns exclusively through the uee of law enforcement 
techniques, rather than trying to improve the overall school and 
community climate. School safety concerns move from the community 
through the schoolhouse gate and into the chusroom* And ihaVs 
exactly r.here school safety problems must be solved: in the commu- 
nity, on the school grounds, and in the classrooms. 

(Source: Los Aiigeles County Office of Education, 1987) 



COMPONENTS OF THE SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 



Research and ongoing experiences about creating effective school cli- 
mate provide the best basis for safe school planning and reveal the most 
influential components of the school environment. The framework for the 
safe school model described in this publication includes four components 
that interact and affect the overall safety of the campus. The four compo- 
nents are the personal characteristics of students and staff, the school's 
physical environment, the school's social environment, and the school's 
cultural environment. A comprehensive approach to school safety must 
address each of the four components to create 

a safe and optimiun learning environment. h^^^h^^hh^h^^h 



Send a Message! 



Component 1 - Personal Characteris- 
tics of Students and Staffi The personal 
characteristics of students and staff include 
the ethaic and cultural backgrounds, health 
concerns, and life experiences that students, 
teachers, administrators, and other school 
personnel bring to the school. These charac- 
teristics reflect the social and economic con- 

ditions of the community and affect the 

school's physical, social, and cultural environments. While personal 
characteristics and past life experiences cannot be modified, current life 



Discourage ridicule, put 
downs, and favoritism. Send a 
message.. .^e treat everyone 
with respect and dignity.^ 

(Edmonds, 1979) 



ERIC 
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experiences can be greatly influenced through appropriate school safety 
planning and actions. Two major objectives of safe school planning are 
(1 ) to develop insight and understanding on how existing personal 
characteristics affect a schooFs physical, social, and cultural environ- 
ments, and (2) to determine how the school experience can address these 
elements. A summary of planning goals for this component can be found 
in Figure 2.1. 

Component ? - The Schcors Physical Environment. The school's 
physical environment of schools is the most traditional school safety com- 
ponent. It includes security practices, such as installing required public 
signs, appropriate iightivig, fencing, and alarms. In conju!:)ction with 
security, the school's location and appearance, and the maintenance 
of the school's grounds, buildings, and classrooms create the overall 

physical environment. 



Many of the physical features of the 
school cannot be altered and, thus, safety 
policies and procedures must be developed 
accordingly. Effective security procedures, 
timely maintenance, cleanliness, and the 
appearance of the groimds, buildings, and 
classrooms can be modified. It requires 
planning and action. The proper use of 
risk management technique allows school 
personnel to recognize and evaluate physical 
hazards and activities tliat can cause inju- 
ries or property loss. The objective is to 
correct those situations and eliminate the 
risk. 

Any school can create an environment 
that is inviting and promotes safety, pride, 
ownership, and freedom from iear. Such 
physical environments enhance school 
climate and are an essential interrelated 
component of safe schools. A summary of 
planning goals for this component can be 
found in Figure 2.2. 

Component 3 - The SchooFs Social 
Environment. The personal characteristics 
of students and staff and the school's physi- 
cal environment create the setting for safe 
schools. It is within the school's social envi- 
ronment, however, that the dynamics of 
interpersonal relationships among students, 
teachers, adminiclrators, and parents are forrned. The styles of leader- 
ship; the attitudes of school staff toward students, parents, and teaching; 



Risk Management 

Every district has an insurance 
carrier or, if self-funded^ a third 
party administrator. The risk man- 
agement training and experience 
of chese professionals should be 
used to produce a risk manage- 
ment plan for the district and for 
each school site. Staff trained in 
risk management should be desig- 
nated at the district level and at 
each site as risk managers. On a 
regular basis^ they should be fur- 
nished with information about the 
amounts and types of claims re- 
ceived so they know where to 
concentrate their attention. A 
local and state network of all thos^ 
with risk management responsibil- 
ity can be organized for training 
and regular exchange of ideas. By 
planning ahead^ schools can pre- 
vent losses and children and staff 
can be protected from harm. 
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that affect school safety. Working toward safer and more effective schools 
demands an evaluation of how the principal, staff, students, parents, 
and representatives from law enforcement, juvenile justice, and the com- 
miinity interact and participate in the planning and decision-making 
processes of the school. A summary of planning goals for this component 
can be found in Figure 2.3. 

Component 4 - The SchooFs Cultural Environment. The school's 
cultural environment is perhaps the most accurate measure of the overall 
climate of the school. It includes the imphcit assumptions, expectations, 
and knowledge that students, parents, and staff have about how the 
school should function and how individuals in school should act. They 
also include the formal and informal rules, norms, beliefs, and values 
that govern the day-to day behaviors of students, staff, and 
administrators. 



A positive cultural environment includes 
a high level of respect, affiliation, and bond- 
ing arong students and staff. Behavioral 
and academic expectations are well estab- 
lished and accepted. The rules of the school 
are understood, accepted, and consistently 
enforced. Desirable behavior also is recog- 
nized and supported rejnilarly. A summary 
of the planning go air, for this componert can 
be found in Figure 2.4, 



What Is School Culttire? 

When you walk into a school, 
you may get a global impression of 
the school's distinctive tone or 
character. What cues lead to that 
impression? The walls and their 
decorations, the floors and the 
way they are polished, the de- 
meanor of students and statf walk- 
ing through the halls, the nature 
of the instruction that takes place 
in classrooms^, the relationslups 
between staff and administrators? 
Behind or beneath the cues o . . lies 
a shared set of organizing prin- 
ciples called culture. 



(Source: Erickson, 1987, Reprinted by permission of 
Sage Publications, IncJ 





Figure 2.1 


SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component l - Personal Characteristics Of Students And Staff 


The traits that students, teachers, administrators, and other school personnel bring to the campus. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


ETHNIC/CULTURAL 
DIVERSITY 


All backgrounds of students are acknowledged, respected, 
and incorporated in the school curriculum and activities. 

Bilingual and English as a second language (ESL) programs 
are provided; cultural integration efforts are incorporated in 
orientation and guidance programs. 


LIFE cfXPERIENCES OF 
STUDENTS AND STAFF 


Social service support systems are coordinated with schools 
to provide needed services (e.g., food, clothing, shelter, 
protective services, parenting classes, support groups). 

Curriculum and snecial oroarams are desiamed and modifind to 
address issues relevant to student body (e.g., gangs, drugs, 
family structures). 


STAFF EXPERTISE 


Quality staff members representing the gender and racial or 
ethnic backgrounds of students and having diversified expertise 
are recruited to work effectively with students. 

Staff receives ongoing in-service training to meet the changing 
needs of the student body (e.g., conflict resolution, cultural 
awareness, ESL. alcohol and other drug use prevention, child 
abuse reporting requirements). 


PHYSICAL/HEALTH 
CONCERNS 


Education programs are geared to specific health issues 
(e.g., nutrition, alcohol and other drug use prevention). 

Schools coordinate with community health services for 
prevention and intervention programs for students and their 
families. 
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SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component 2 - The School's Physical Environment 


The physical setting and conditions in which education takes place. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


SCHOOL LOCATION 


The school, whether or not it is in close proximity to businesses 
and commercial centers, is an integral part of the community 
through its role in interagency efforts and community activities. 

The school seeks the cooperation of nearby businesses to 
obtain information on possible student crimes and truancy (such 
cooperatbn can discourage crime near school campuses which 
can affect the safety on the school campus). 

The school is alert to exposure to safety hazards, such as toxins 
or heavy traffk: from nearby commercial areas. 


SCiiOOL GROUNDS 


The campus perimeter is secure from criminal activity. The 
campus is closed to outsiders, and access signs are displayed 
prominently at entry points (PC §§ 627.2, 627.5, and EC § 
3221 1). Vehicles do not have easy access to school grounds. 

Places for loitering are limited, bathroonis are patrolled, lockers 
are visible for supervision, and appropriate lighting is installed in 
hallways. 

Physical conditions that could lead to accidental harm (e.g., 
damaged fences, lights, and broken glass) are promptly 
corrected. 

The school has adequate fencing for swimming pools, proper 
protec^'on against slipping in hallways and stain/veils, adequate 
protection against falls from recreation equipment, and land- 
scape designs that prevent students from climbing to dangerous 
heights. 

The school policy for dealing with vandalism includes proce- 
dures for painting over graffiti before students arrive on campus 
and replacing broken windows immediately. 

(Continued on next pBge) 
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Figure 2.2 
SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Compone-it 2 - The Schoors Physical Environment 


The physical setting and conditions In which education takes place. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


SCHOOL bUlLDINGS/ 
CLASSROOMS 

INTERNAL SECURITY 
PROCEDURES 


School buildings and classrooms are well maintained and 
attractive, free of physical hazards, and designed to prevent 
criminal activities 

Classrooms have an appropriate amount of space for the 
student-teacher ratio and are decorated in an interesting 
manner. 

Standard incident reporting procedures are used. 

Valuables and equipment are inventoried properly, engraved for 
identification, and stored securely. 

Campus security is coordinated with law enforcement. 

Parents and volunteers are recruited as monitors. 

The community uses school in off-hours. 

The school and community cooperate in crime prevention 
efforts. 
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Figure 2,3 
SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component 3 - The Schoors Social Environment 


The organizational and Interpersonal processes that occur in and around the school. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


LEADERSHIP 


The Pnncipal provides strong leadership, establishes positive style 
and tone, sets direction for school. 

The Principal seeks and wants ideas and suggestions from staff, 
students, parents, and community. 

The Principal recognizes the importance of staff attitudes toward 
and treatment of students and parents; the principal models and 
expects staff to demonstrate responsiveness, respect, considera- 
tion, and sensitivity. 

The Principal is readily available to all members of school 
community and is highly visible on campus and in classrooms. 

The Principal is actively involved in curricular matters. 


SCHOOL 

ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 


Students, parents, and staff paiticipate in goal setting and know 
how decisions are made at school. 

Whenever possible, students and staff can make important 
choices. 

A contingency plan identifies procedures to follow during an 
emergency. 

Resources are available from nurses, counselors, psychologists, 

tiitnrQ l^\A/ pnfnrrpmpnt iinH rinrnmiinitv flfipnrip^ to ^iinnort 

luiwio, law w 1 iiLii vd 1 1 w 1 11, di ivj 1 II 1 lui iiiy u^div^ico lyj oxjf^fjwfi 

students, parents, and staff. 


CLASSROOM 
ORGANIZATION AND 
STRUCTURE 


Classroom environments enhance learning and positive interaction 
among students and staff; classrooms are orderly. 

Personal and social skill development addresses self-esteem, 
self-identity, emotional development and management, student 
responsibility, social expectations, decision making, career 
decisions, goal setting, effective communication, and effective 
relationships. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 11) 



Figure 2.3 
SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component 3 - The School's Social Environment 


The organizational and interpersonal processes that occur in "^nd around the school. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


CLASSROOM 
ORGANIZATION AND 
STRUCTURE 
(continued) 

PARTICIPATION AND 
INVOLVEMEj>IT 


Ability grouping and tracking are used sparingly and only for 
clearly defined educational objectives. 

There is a maximum use of instructional time; disruptions are 
minimized. 

Students are encouraged to work together on academic tasks 
through cooperative leaming. 

Students, parents, teacheis, and the community 8^e encouraged to 
be involved in curriculum planning and other safe school activities. 

Police and fire representatives partfcipate in safety reviews of the 
campus, make presentations to students and staff, a.)d assist staff 
to respond more effectively to school security and safety crises. 

Community support agencies such as mental health, child protec- 
tive services, and juvenile probation participate actively in school 
matters. 

Parents are involved in deciston making and policy fomnation; the 
home-schooi relationship is positive. 

Students, staff, and parents have a strong sense that what 
happens to the school is "my" concern. 
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SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component 4 - The School's Cultural Environment 




The general atmosphere or spirit of th« school. 




SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 




AFFILIATION AND 

DVyiML^IiMO 


Students and staff feel physically and psychologically secure 

irorn pnysiUal or VBiual duaCKS. 

The dignity and heritage of each person is affirmed and 
respected. 

Students and staff are concerned about what happens to each 
other. 

Students and staff accept ownership for what happens at 
school. 

Students and staff work together with a minimum of favoritism 

oiiUWil. 


• 


BEHAVIORAL 
EXPECTATIONS 


Expectations are clearly stated and known to everyone. 

Rules are realistic, practical, fair, and consistently enforced. 

The entire school community participates in developing 
behavioral expectations. 

The school models high moral standards, sends positive 
messages to students, and shows that the school-comnrKinity 
expects the best effort and performance from everyone. 




ACADEMIC 
EXPECTATIONS 


Learning and productivity are valued, and success is expected 
of everyone. 

Clear and positive academic expectations decrease anxiety 
that occurs when academic standards are vague. 

Students and staff want and expect class time to be used 
efficiently. 

(ConVnued on next page) 
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Figure 2.4 
SAFE SCHOOL MODEL 
Component 4 - The School's Cultural Environment 


The general atmosphere or spirit of the schooi. 


SAFE SCHOOL ELEMENT 


PLANNING CONSIDERATION/GOAL 


DISCIPLINE AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

SUPPORT AND 
RECOGNITION 


Consequences for violating behavioral and academic 
expectations are fair, known to, and understood by students 
and staff. 

Staff members respond fairly and consistently to violations, 
including disciplinai7 issues and criminal infractions. 

Policies and procedures are established for reporting all 
criminal behavior on the school campus to law enforcement. 

Disciplinary practices involve active participation of all staff, 
involve students in problem-solving situations, and focus on 
the cause of problems, not the symptoms. 

Discipline is a developmental process, not merely a punitive 
reaction. 

Constructive, positive behavior is given appropnate 
recognition. 

Positive behavior is rewarded frequently and pub* :ly when 
appropriate; rewards are varied and personal. 

Students and staff feel appreciated and receive consistent 
feedback to reinforce those feelings and behaviors. 
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Chapters 



PLANNING FOR SAFE 
SCHOOLS 



The Big Picture 

A good prim ^al wiU not separate a clean^ 9afe^ uecure campus 
climate from what it taking place in the clcunroom — cdl are the 
curriculum, 

(Source: Rubm Trinidad, Principal, William C. Overfelt High School, 
San Jose, California, 1986) 



OVERVIEW OF A PLANNING PROCESS MODEL 

The long-term success of safe school planning efforts depends on a 
large base of support for a critical evaluation of existing conditions, the 
selection of appropriate actions, and program implementation. Although 
safe school planning is ultimately a school-site effort, there must be 
support for such efforts from the district administration, school board, 
and community if resources are to be made available. The first step of the 
planning process, therefore, focuses on developing a climate in the school 
and community that supports critical evaluation and taking appropriate 
action. Without such a climate, safe school planning efforts are doomed to 
a short-lived existence and ultimate failure. 

A mayor aspect of developing a positive climate for critical review and 
action is the establishment of a broad-based safe school committee. 
Schools participating in the School Improvement Program (SIP) that 
already have a School Site Council and Leadership Team do not need to 
form another planning group. Two or three additional representatives 
with safety expertise added to the Leadership Team may be all that are 
necessary to provide a broad base for developing and implementing the 
safe school plan. 
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Once the climate and committee are set, t^' planning process used to 
formulate a comprehensive safe school plan h^.jmes a pro^ilem-solving 
activity. A clear vision of what is to be accomplished is established, and 
a basis for implementing, evaluating, and refilling the program is devel- 
ope-i. Typically, the planning steps : lude the following: 

Develop a vision and set goals. 
Collect and analyze data. 
Identify priorities and objectives. 
Select and implement activities. 
Evaluate the plan. 

The recommended sequence of safe school planning steps is presented 
in Fi'nire 3.1 . Schools involved in SIP will note that these steps are 
similar to those used in the SIP planning process. 



STEP 1 - DEVELOP THE CLIMATE FOR ACTION 

It is important at the beginning of the planning process for the princi- 
pal to assess the attitudes of the various district and school-sitG person- 
nfcl, community agencies, and the community-at-large about school 

safety, the current safety practices at the 
^^^^^^^^ammmamm^^m school site, and the idea of working toward 

improvement. Attitudes can be measured 
quickly by asking whether one's attitudes 
toward current efforts in school safety are 
positive, neutral, or negative; and whether 
one feels positive, neut. al, or negative about 
changing or improving the school safety 
efforts. This can be done a show of hands 
in ^ Dap settings or with short question- 
naires distributed and returned for tallying. 
If the attitudes toward safety and change 
are positive, the planning process for en- 
hancing ' hool safety will be easy one. If 
there are negative attitudes toward change, 
they oiioc d be known early so that they can 
be addre ed. 



Distric"^ Statement of 
Pbilo5ophy and Board Policy 

Ideally, there needs to be a 
distri^.t-wlde statement of 
philosophy, an enabling policy, 
and guidelines that serve as a 
foundation for safe school 
plans created for individual 
schools. The statement must 
provide a clear sense of purpose 
and exemplify district support 
for the entire planning process. 



In creating and maintaining a positive 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ climate for review and action, it is important 

to enlist the support of everyone concerned 
and to foster that support throughout the 
ongoing process of planning, implementing, and evaluating. The superin- 
tendent and other district administrators must be involved and suppor- 
tive from the beginning of the planning process. Members of local govem- 
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Figure 3.1 
SAFE SCHOOL PLANNING STEPS 



1. DEVELOP THE CLIMATE FOR ACTION 

• Review current climatG for action. 

• Create and maintain a positive climate for critical review and action 

2. ESTABLISH THE COMMITTEE 

• Solicit broad representation. 

• Integrate the committee with other school planning groups. 

• Promote collaborative planning efforts. 

3. DEVELOP A VISION AND ESTABLISH GOALS 

• Establish a clear vision of what is to be accomplished. 

• Brainstomn needs of the school. 

• Detennine major goals. 

• Obtain school and community consensus. 

4. COLLECT AND ANALYZE DATA 

• Assess existing conditions. 

• Review existing data sources. 

• Gather additional quantitative and qualitative data through formal and informal processes. 

• Identify areas of pride and strength. 

• Identify areas needing improvement or change. 

5. IDENTIFY PRIORITIES AND OBJECTIVES - DEVELOP A PLAN 

• List high priority concerns and needs. 

• Explore possible causes of safety concerns. 

• Identify resources needed and available. 

• Develop possible strategies and actions. 

• Develop evaluation criteria and time iiries. 

6. SELECT AND IMPLEMENT ACTIVITIES 

• Select strategies and actions for achieving objectives. 

• Include complementary strategies at prevention, intervention, and restructuring levels. 

• Set time lines and completion dates. 

• Assign responsibilities. 

• Implement the plan. 

• Monitor progress. 

7. EVALUATE THE PLAN 

• Determine whether identified problems w 'e solved. 

• Discuss successes/failures of the plan. 

• Oetemnine wheth^jr appropriate ^ oblems were identified. 

• Discuss how plan can/should be strengthened/revised. 

• With this information, return to Step 3. 
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ing boards and the law enforcement and juvenile justice community also 
should be approached as important allies in the planning process. With 
these groups aware and supportive of the planning necessary for a safe 
school, the climate for action will be maintained and continued. 

STEP 2 - ESTABLISH THE COMMITTEE 

The first consideration of safe school planning is to make certain that 
representatives from all major constituencies who will be affected or who 
can help with the plan are encouraged to participate in its development. 
Because of the urgency of safe school problems, principals may be 

tempted to overlook the need for participa- 
tory planning at the site level. The detrimen- 
tal impact of gangs, drugs, violence, and 
youthful alienation call out for immediate 
action; yet, most effective solutions require 
the committed and shared long-term efforts 
of all school site personnel and community 
members. Thus, the desire for immediate 
action should be directed to recruiting the 
most effective individuals associated with the 
school who are interested in safe school 
issues including administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and staff, and encouraging team- 
work among them throughout the planning 
process. Representatives from law enforce- 
ment and juvenile justice agencies, fire 
departments, health care programs, parents, 
students, and the community also should be 
invited to serve on the broad-based safe 
school committee. 

If the school already is involved in the 
School Improvement Program (SIP) or has 
some other established school site planning 
committee in existence, two or three addi- 
tional representatives to that group may be 
all that is necessary to provide a broad base 
for developing and implementing a safe 
school plan. In SIP schools, the safe school 
committee can be a subcommittee of the 
Leadership Team and develop a safe school 
component to the overall School Improve- 
ment Plan. Typically the people added to an existing school site planning 
committee for school safety planning represent agencies outside of educa- 
tion. As a result, the facilitator or committee chairperson has an added 
responsibility of developing a committee environment thai fosters the 
active involvement of those newcomers. 



Benefits of 

Collaborative Planning 

• Opportunities are created for 
concerned individuals to become 
involved and to participate in 
decisions they care about 

• Structured discussions occur 
about how to improve the schooL 

• Feelings of ownership and 
commitment are enhanced. 

• A very positive school-wide 
norm is expressed that facing 
problems and working together 
to solve them is a positive 
process. 

• Groups are helped to make 
wise and widely supported 
decisions. 

• The school community is encour- 
aged to pull together, resulting 
in greater trust, help-seeking^ 
and lasting agreements among 
teachers, students, parents, ad- 
ministrators, and community 
members. 
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In efTect, the safe school committee's own cultural characteristics are 
given shape and substance through sharing perspectives and exchanging 
information. Group leaders must strive to acknowledge and harmonize 
the diversity of concerns and expectations individuals bring to the plan- 
ning process. The better the safe school committee deals with these 
elements of team-building, the better its school safety plan will be. 

STEP 3 - DEVELOP A VISION AND ESTABLISH GOALS 

Safe school planning formally begins when the committee determines 
its gods. The committee members' ability to brainstorm the characteris- 
tics if the ideal safe school and to compare this vision with the existing 
characteristics of their school are the crucial first formal steps to creating 
a successful action plan. (Worksheet #1 in Appendix G is provided to 
assist individuals in this initial brainstorming process.) 

EstabUshing broad goals that constitute the shared vision of the 
school and commimity about creating a safe and effective school environ- 
ment serves as a common starting point for the planning process. As the 
desired outcomes are identified and consensus is achieved, the vision 
binds together each member of the school and community and the various 
aspects of change into a coordinated whole. This process should result in 
a written statement representing the shared vision for a safe school and 
three to six goals for the school community to achieve. (Worksheet #2 in 
Appendix G is provided to record the group vision and goal statements.) 

STEP 4 - COLLECT AND ANALYZE DATA 

To plan improvements, it is necessary to understand the existing 
conditions a* the school. The analysis of these conditions should be based 
on a collection ufq^iantitative data, such as school crime reporting statis- 
tics, attendance records, and truancy data, as well as on quaUtative data, 
such as attitude surveys of teachers, parents, students, and community 
members. 

Existing discipline, crime, vandalism, and violence reports and rec- 
ords, in addition to observations r 'i responses to questionnaires and 
interviews, are useful types of data for the committee. Because a wealth 
of information is available, decisions about which data to collect and 
study will need to be made. It is not necessary nor de&n able to collect all 
types of data, but it is essential that multiple sources of data be used to 
increase the validity of the findings. The analysis should be sufficiently 
complete so tiiat reasonable conclusions can be drawn and future direc- 
tions indicated. 

An important part of this stage of the planning process is to send a 
message that there is a commitment to make the school safe. Conducting 
personal interviews or surveys and regularly observing campus activities 
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create a positive attitude by letting teachers, students, and others know 
that their opinions and actions are important. Giving people an opportu- 
nity to respond to a personal interview or to answer a questionnaire 
increases involvement and ownership of elforts to improve the school 
dim \ At the same time, the process of collecting and analyzi xg data 
increases knowledge about the problems at the school and begins the 
process of identifying the actions that need to be taken. 

The following section details the types of data that are commonly 
available to safe school committees to help them develop objectives. 
Specific ways to use emsting records as well as new data from question- 
naires and observations also are discussed. (Results from collecting data 
can be s\immarized by component on Worksheet #3 in Appendix G.) 

Existing Records 

Existing records are documents and reports and that are required by 
policy or law and that are regularly produced by schools, law enforce- 
ment, juvenile justice, and other social agencies. These sources of data 
are available to safe school committees through interagency cooperation. 
Examples of existing records that pertain to school safety are: 

• The Standard School Crime Reporting records 

• Local crime reports of incidents on campus and in the 
neighboring commxmitv 

• Court reports and probation information on students 
committing serious crimes 

• Suspension and expulsion records 

• Attendance and truancy data 

• Student progress reports 

• Insurance claims, losses, and risk m?inagement data 

School crime records. Each school district and county office of 
education must report the incidence of school crime on school campuses 
on a semiannual basis to the State Department of Education (PC §§ 
628-628.2) on standardized forms available from the Department The 
purpose of the mandated reporting program is to assist schools, school 
districts, local government, the State Department of Education, and the 
Legislature in obtaining sufficient data and information about the type 
and frequency of crime occurring on school campuses to permit the 
development of effective programs and techniques to combat such crime 
(PC §§ 628 etsec.). 

School crime statistics should be used to develop an understanding of 
the most pressing safety issues confronting a school. It is a mistake, 
however, to rely solely on school crime statistics when developing a safe 
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school plan because of possible errors in reporting procedures or reluc- 
tance to report data accurately. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, for example, notes that ail school crime incidents may not 
be reported because of the concern that such statistics create bad 
publicity, provide the basis for legal entanglement, or decrease confidence 
in the school administration. In addition, given the number of school 
districts in California, there is no guarantee that all schools and districts 
use identical procedures to report the incidents in a particular school 
crime category, although each district and school has been provided 
standardized definitions and materials that illustrate reporting proce- 
dures. (See Appendix f ' for precautions for school crime reporting.) 

When reviewing data on school crime, it is important not to use the 
school crime statistics to make cross-uistrict comparisons. The only 
reliable and valid comparison that should be made is to compare crime 
rates at the same school or crime rates of schools within the same 
district. These comparisons can provide sufficient information for sate 
school planning, psurticularly v,hen the following questions are asked: 

• What kinds of crimes are reported and in what frequency? 

• Where ?ind when do crimes occur on campus? (Keep a map to 
track school crimes.) 

• What types of persons commit school crimes? 

• What are the characteristics of the students who are chronic 
offenders? 

• What types of persons are the most likely victims of school crime? 

• Is campus crime a reflection of gang activity? 

Local crime reports. School police and local law enforcement must 
dociunent incidents of crime. These include reports of crimes, arrests, 
detentions, and investigations. Police reports regarding juveniles are 
available to a^^yone who needs the information for an official disposition 
of a case (WI > § 828). It is possible for the safe school committee mem- 
bers to obtain local law enforcement reports for juvenile crimes that occur 
on their campus. For school districts that have a police or security depart- 
ment, these reports can be readily available. Local law enforcement 
agencies are also required to maintain and report monthly community 
crime statistics to the state and federal governments. The safe school 
committee members can ask that these crime summaries be made avail- 
able to them. EstabUshing a good working "partaership** with local law 
enforcement and having representatives from lav/ enforcement on the 
safe school committee will assist in having this information readily 
available. 

Local law enforcement agencies also maintain logs of all calls for 
assistance from citizens. Such data include time uid location of law 
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Sharing Confidential Information 



At first glance, many agencies' rules seem to make information sharing impossible. A 
close examination of those rules, however, offers several ways of legally sharing information 
which allow for more informed decisions to be made about youth. At the same time, students 
have legitimate privacy concerns about this information, and it must be handled in a profes- 
sional manner. Training in the access and proper dissemination of confidential information is 
a must as the interagency information sharing process is developed. 

The courts control access to juvenile court records, probation records, social services 
records, and school records (see W!C §§ 825-830, and § 504). Juvenile law enforcement 
records may be shared with other law enforcoment agencies or with any person or agency 
that has a legitimate need for the information for official disposition of a case (WIC § 828). 
Further, if a child has been found by the juvenile court to have committed a drug offense or a 
serious violent offense, school staff must be notified [WIC § 827(b)-(f)]. The availability of 
school records is govemed by the federal Family Educational Rights to Privacy Act (20 
USCA 1232g; 34CFR99, also called F EflPA or the Buckley Amendment); and state statutes 
which are patterned on FERPA (EC §§ 49061-49077). 

Interagency groups that wish to do joint case management and supervision of children 
who are involved In the juvenile court p'^ocess may develop interagency policies and proce- 
dures. An excellent example of this type of activity is the serious habitual offender programs 
operating In California (WiC §§ 500-506). These programs have agencies working coopera- 
tively to control the juvenile's behavior through improved supervision and services for these 
very active offenders. 

The simplest and most frequently used method of obtaining records is to have the minor 
and his or her parents sign a written consent to release records to the requesting agencies. 
Most schools, probation departments, social services agencies, parole boards, and other 
agencies have used these consent or waiver forms successfully for years. It is qu;t6 rare for 
anyone to refuse to sign such a consent because they usually want to cooperate in the 
service plan for the child involved. Another simple way to legally share records is to obtain a 
general order from the juvenile court that authorizes interagency record sharing. Juvenile 
court judges have discretion to issue such orders, commonly known as TNG orders, {TNG v. 
Superior Court 4 Cal. 3d 767, 1971) releasing juvenile court, school, and other agency 
records to appropriatp agencies for governmental purposes. Each, county juvenile court 
should have a TNG order on file, and school s.aff should obtain a copy. It can be modified, if 
necessary, to include all interagency partners working on school safety issues. The court is 
interested in promoting public safety, in assisting the juvenile justice system to function 
efficiently, and in basing its own decisions on the best information available. All of these 
goals can be facilitated with increased information access to child-serving agencies. 

Thorough familiarity with juvenile and school records statutes, a good working relation- 
ship with the juvenile court judge, and an interagency commitment to organized information 
sharing will allow the school safety program to build a common information base to make 
better decisions about problem youth and to enhance campus safety for everyone. 
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enforcement personnel's responses to community calls for service. 
This information may be available in sxmimary form to the safe school 
committee. Some law enforcement agencies maintain crime analysis 
units that can assist the committee with more detailed information about 
the scope and frequency of crime on school campuses and in neighboring 
communities. As responses or programs are developed and implemented, 
the safe school committee's ongoing analysis of local crime reports can be 
used to answer questions such as these: 

• What types of crime occur on campus and in the community 
during school hours? 

• Are certain crimes more prevalent on or close to the school 
campus? 

• Does reduction in truancy result in reduction of day-time crime? 

• Do increased local police patrols at night reduce campuF theft and 
vandalism? 

• Does adding a school liaison officer reduce calls for service to 
police agencies? 

Court reports and probation information* In California, the juve- 
nile courts must report to schools within two days the names of students 
who have been charged with serious crimes of violence or drug related 
offenses [WIC § 827(b)]. Courts may allow schools to share juvemle 
justice imbrmation (see Interagency Informatics Exchange forms in 
Appendix H) with probation departments, social services agencies, and 
the coxirts (WIC § 827 and the Family Edi^cational Rights to Privacy Act, 
20 USCA 1232g). This information can be used to select the most appro- 
priate programs, teachers, and counselors for particular students and 
thei'eby leduce the potential for further problems. The safe nchoo! com- 
mittee can aijsisi in developing the interagency agreements and obtaining 
court orders necessary for a meaningful exchange of ip format) on. 

When collaborating with the courts and probation department, the 
safe school committee should consider the following questions: 

• How are students' needs best met? 

• Are the interagency partnerships working? 

• Do students on probation need specialized instruction? 
Counseling? 

• Do parents of students on probation need specific help? What 
kind? 

• Is school attendance made a priority in probation terms and 
enforced? 

• How are probation terms and conditions being enforced? 
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Suspension and expulsion records. Administrators must keep ac- 
curate records of student violations of school rules and procedures 
(EC §§ 48900 et seq.). Records of such violations include incident refer- 
rals and logs, dated and signed [CCR, Title 5 § 431 (h)], including teacher 
referrals, school security referrals, disciplinary or counseling responses, 
as well as suspension, transfer, and expulsion letters. 

An examination of these records, which usually are simimarized an- 
nually for the scliool board, can provide valuable information to the safe 
school committae. Specific trends can be identified by obtaining answers 
to these questions: 

• Who makes the disciplinary referrals? 

• Are certain ofienses more prevalent at various grade levels? 

• Are there seasonal variations in these data? 

• What academic progress are these students making? Are "D** and 
"F* lists used? How? 

• Are these students achif ^ ing in any subject area? Why? 

• What are the common cha racteristics of students referred for 
disciplinary action? 

• Is there a racial or ethnic overtone to the numbers of suspensions 
and expulsions? 

• Are law enforcement agencies informed about disciplinary 
incidents which are also crimes? 

• Do the above reports reflect information included in the school 
crime report? 

Summaries and recommendations based on these data fi:'om the 
principal may be useful. 



Attendance Reporting 

The governing board must pub- 
licly report annually the actual pupil 
attendance rates for each school and 
certify them to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (EC §§ 48342, 
48342.6). 

The county board of education can 
require attendance severance reports 
from all private and public schools in 
the county and can review those cases 
which need further examination (EC 
§ 48202). 



Attendance and truancy data. By 
law, all students between 6 and 18 years 
of age must attend school (EC § 48200), 
yet absenteeism is a major concern in 
many schooid. Since school funding is 
largely determined by daily attendance, 
districts keep detailed, often computerized 
records. These attendance records are 
readily available to the safe school com- 
mittee and provide a comprehensive 
picture of attendance patterns. The rec- 
ords allow districts to track and aggres- 
sively intervene when students become 
habitual truants (EC §§ 48260 et seq.). 
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Truancy Prevention Is Delinquency Prevention 

All children, between the ages 6 and 16, must attend school full-time (EC § 48200). Others must 
attend school on at least a part time basis until they are 18, have graduated, are enrolled in another 
educational program, or are otherwise exempted (EC §§ 48200). 

If students are absent without valid excuse for more than three days or tardy more than 30 
minutes daily for three days in one school year, those students are ttuant and must be reported to the 
attendance supervisor or to the superintendent (EC § 48260). In addition, the school district must 
notify the students' parents or guardians of the taiancy, the obligation to compel the students' atten- 
'^ance at school, and the consequence for the failure to meet the obligation (EC § 48260.5). If 
students are reported taiant three or more times per school year, they are classified as a habitual 
tnjprii. Staff must have made a conscientious effort to contact the parents and to hold at least one 
conference with them and with the pupil before deeming the pupil an habitual taiant (EC §§ 48261- 
48262). Habitua' taiants and their parents may be dealt with by the School Attendance Review Board 
(SARB) or by a nnancy mediation program run by the county probation department or district attor- 
ney (EC §§ 48260.6, 48263-48295, 48320-48325). If these interventions do not succeed in resolving 
the problem, the pupil may be referred to juvenile court for prosecution (WIC §§ 601(b), 601.1-601.4), 
and the parent may be cited to municipal court and ordered to 
pay a fine (EC §§ 48290-48293). 

The California Supreme Court recently issued two opinions supporting taiancy procedures. One 
case affirms the ability of law enforcement to work with schools on truancy abatement programs by 
detaining suspected taiants and returning them to school (In re James D. 43 Cal. 3d 903.239 Cal. 
Rptr. 663, 1987). The other case allows a student to be briefly incarcerated if he or she has been 
declared a ward of the juvenile court for taiancy, has been ordered to attend school and then defies 
the court's order (In re Michael G. 44 Cal. 3d 283, 243 Cal. Rptr. 224. 1988). When police and 
schools make sure that students are in school, community crime problems decrease and the chances 
of getting to the root of the student's attendance problems increase. Once the students aie back in 
an educational setting, outreach methods, special tutoring, counseling, and other interventions may 
be attempted to prevent further taiancy and to help keep the students from dropping out of school 
entirely. 

Strong and active SARBs report 70 to 90 percent success rates in getting students and parents 
to cooperate in improving attendance, e.g., Aiameda and Ventura County SARBs Though there are 
many steps required in the SARB or taiancy mediation process, systematic follow-through will usually 
bring results. 

When the pupil and parent do not comply, interagency cooperation is necessary to cany out the 
prosecution phase. It is important to work out the formal procedures necessary for probation to 
process the student and for the district attorney to prosecute the parent. Both probation and the 
district attorney attempt a last time to gain the cooperation of the puoil and the parent to clear up the 
attendance problem. If the attempt fails, the case goes to court. 

In jurisdictions that have not taken man;i of these cases to court, it may take several face-to-face 
meetings to establish working relationships between agencies and get the necessary commitment to 
create a formalized court process. After all agencies have given input and agreed on the best proce- 
dure, it is recommended ttiat policies be drafted for everyone to follow and that staff involved in pre- 
paring cases for court be trained to follow policies and procedures correctly. This way, when the case 
gets to court, it will result in the parents or student being held accountable by the judge. 
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Districts frequently prepare reports summarizing activities imple- 
mented to deal with habitually truant students. some cases, local 
School Attendance Review Boards (SARB), district attorneys, and proba- 
tion departments are involved; thus their records also would be useful to 
the safe school committee. Attendance and truancy data should be used 
to answer Questions such as these: 



What are the most common reasons for absences? 

Is there a daily or weekly pattern of class cuts? Are suggested 
reasons and preventive recommendations available? 

Are there seasonal variations in attendance patterns? 

Is SARB or the truancy mediation program ax> effective resource? 
Whut is its success rate at the school? 

Is there a correlation between absenteeism and cnme patterns in 
the neighboring community? 

Do truancy cases go to court? How many last year? 

Are probation officers notified when students en probation are 
absent or truant? 

DoeB the probation department enforce all of the terms of a 
juvenile's probation? 

Are there examples of collaborative work between the school and 
pronation department? 



Student progress reports. Schools maintain a wide variety of 
information concerning students' academic progress that includes letter 
grades, test scores, and citizenship ratings. These data are traditionally 
used by schools to develop and refine the instructional program and to 
evaluate its impact on student development. While respecting student 
confidentiality rights, the safe school committee can \ise these data to 
examine general trends in student performance and adjustment, which 
will provide answers to questions such as these: 

• What are the common characteristics of students experiencing 
success in school versus students who are on the "D" and "F" Ust? 

• What is the relationship between student academic progress and 
school crime, attendance, and other data reflecting unsafe school 
conditions? 

• What are the grade point averages of students with records of poor 
discipline and criminal behavior? 

• What is the relationship between poor academic progress and 
involvement in school crime? 
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Insiirance claims^ losses, and risk management data. District 
suj erintendents should have access to accident and loss reports, insur- 
ance claims, and reports of liability issues and losses. These data may be 
summarized in reports which cein be used to increase understanding of 
issues relevant to the safety of a particular school: 

• What are the most frequent raid/or costly loss and liability issues 
of the school? 

• What is the annual liability loss to the district? 

• Are staff informed about the proper procedures for filing accident 
reports? 

• Are certain schools the site of more frequent and/or costly claims 
or losses? 

• Are there recurring patterns in the claims or losses made against 
the district or school? 

New Data 

As discussed earlier, quahtative data (e.g., attitude surveys of teach- 
ers, parents, students, and community members, and observations of 
campus conditions) are important sources of information in safe school 
planning. Questionnaires and siarveys allow individuals to express 
opinions confidentially. Group trends can be detected with reasonable 
accuracy. Good questionnaires are difficult to construct, however, and 
their accuracy is greatly dependent on the cooperation of the 
respondents. 

To assist the safe school committee, a stjries of questionnaires and 
tally sheets have been developed to evaluate adult and student percep- 
tions of the s;^fety levels present in the four safe school components 
discussed in Chapter 2. All forms can be modified to address the specific 
needs and issues of individual schools. Prior to giving the questionnaires 
to staffer students, committee members should complete all those 
selected for evaluating their sch( 1 profile. This process will increase 
the committee members' awareness of the many complex issues involved 
m a safe school and familiarize them with the various instruments and 
procedures available for assessing the school climate. The safe school 
committee can also personalize the questionnaires to address specific 
concerns facing their school. Sample questionnaires and tally sheets are 
included in Appendix G. 

In addition to questionnaires, observing student and staff behavior 
reveals much about how safe they feel their school is. Informal observa- 
tions may involve a casual look at a program(s) or specific condition(s) by 
one or more observers followed by a brief report. This method provides 
information without obvious intrusion in day-to-day campus activities. 
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STEPS 5, 6, AND 7 - IDENTIFY PRIORITIES AND 
OBJECTIVES, IMPLEMENT ACTIVITIES, AND EVALUATE 
THE PLAN 

As stated throughout this document, safe school planning should be a 
part of the overall planning and evaluation process already established in 
the school. After a broad-based committee (or subcommittee) develops the 
school safety vision and goals, and collects and analyzes relevant data, 
the planning process can proceed. 

Step 5 - Identify priorities and objectives. 

Formalizing an action plan to address safe school concerns is key to 
the planning process. Thi^ i^- the point at which the safe schojl committee 
engages in a decision-making dialogue and determines what will actually 
happen to make the schrol better and safer. Sound judgment is critical at 
this stage of the problem-solving process because recognizing the most 
pressing safety c:>ncems is crucial to devplnp^r.^ on effective plan. 

Although the specific process eac>i safe school committee uses to make 
decisions will vary, the following f^^re tasks must be accomphshed during 
this stage of safe school planning: 

• Determine which concerns and needs are highest priority. 

• Explore the possible causes of safety concerns. 

• Identify resources needed and available. 

• Develop possible strategies and actions. 

• Develop evaluation criteria and time lines. 

(Worksheets #11- #16 in Appendix G are designed to assist the commit- 
tee to complete these tasks.) 

Step 6 - Select and implement activities. 

Once a tentative list of strategies and actions has been formed, the 
two or three actions for each objective that are thought to have the most 
potential for success should be identified and recorded on Worksheet #12 
in Appendix G. A major consideration at this stage of planning is the 
identification of strategies and actions most hkely to have the greatest 
effect on the school. 

The pressui-e for improved school safety makes it tempting to respond 
only to campus crises as they arise, rather than to look for the root of the 
problems and prevent the crises in the first place. In choosing actions for 
the safe school plan, the committee should consider three levels of action 
planning: prevention, intervention, and restructuring. 

Prevention efforts are those actions and programs designed to prevent 
problems before they occur. Sample prevention actions might include 
developing a personal and social skills curriculum in the early grades; 
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preparing anti-drug and anti-gang curriculums for the early grades; 
closing campuses; inspecting campuses and having walk-throughs with 
fire and police personnel ' dentify potential hazards; installing alarms; 
training staff to recognize problems; and adopting peer counseling/peer 
advising programs. 

Intervention efforts are actions and programs designed to reduce or 
eliminate already existing problems. Sample intervention actions might 
include alternative education programs, reentry for dropouts, parenting 
classes, gang violence and drug suppression programs, intensive supervi- 
sion of juvenile offenders involving school staff working closely with pro- 
bation officers, latchkey programs, a strong district SARB, training for 
staff in managing assaultive behavior and conducting proper searches for 
drugs and weapons, conflict resolution, and group problem-solving classes 
for key staff members. 

Efforts that are designed for restructuring are long-term, comprehen- 
sive programs designed to reorganize a problem school, including chang- 
ing the attitudes and beliefs of the school commimity members. Many of 
these programs also can be xised individually as prevention efforts. 
Sample restructuring actions might include a comprehensive com, ination 
of homerooms offering specialized instruction (nonviolence, self-esteem, 
conflict resolution, drug and alcohol education); regular off-site staff 
development sessions for teachers and support personnel; school-wide 
policies (e.g., homework, dress, conduct) with parent and student con- 
tracts agreeing to adhere to these policies; scheduled student assemblies 
and retreats addressing issues (e.g., gangs, multicultural relations, 
drugs, self-esteem); regular involvement of law enforcement and juvenile 
justice personnel on cunpus with students and staff (training, counsel- 
ing, resource referral, speaking, interagency case management teams); 
school safety training courses at teacher/administrator education pro- 
grams; media campaign to promote a gvX)d image of the school in the 
community; and a cchool safety resource center at the district office. 

As the safe school committee identifies its own priority issues, it must 
be encouraged to choose actions and strategies that include all levels of 
action — to prevent problems, to intervene in existing problems, and to 
restructure the system when a comprehensive approach is necessary. 
Most programs can be designed to overlap all three levels in a coordi- 
nated approach. 

Step 7 - Evaluate the plan. 

Evaluation is the process of determining the value or effectiveness of 
an activity for the purpose of on-going decision making and revision as 
needed. The evaluation process includes steps to assess the activity and 
its result. As described in the previous sections, successful evaluation 
systems are developed during the planning stage and include a manage- 
able and understandable system for monitoring progress and adjusting 
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St I aperies and actions. This rystem should be developed in sufficient 
detail so that activities and respcrxcibilities are unden ood clearly 

The evaluation process must include assessments of improvements 
made, as described in the specific objective statements (see Worksheet 
^12 in Appendix G), as wcli as an overall revi.Bw of progress made toward 
meeting the m^or goals and achieving the vision. (See Worksheets #15 
and #16 in Appendix G.) 

The Pife school committee must be concerned and held accountable 
for the eifects and outcomes of the plan. Knowing the impacts of strate- 
gies and actions previously selected by the committee will substantiate 
the decision making that has occurred, support feelings of efficacy among 
committee members, and direct future planning and action. Planning for 
and providing a safe school is an on-going process. 

The act of safe school planning itself exp -esses a very positive 
.ool-wide expectation that it is important to acknowledge problems 
and to work together to solve them. Safe school planning results in 
greater trust, interdependence^ and lasting commitments among teach- 
ers, students, parents, at. ninistrators, and community representatives in 
creating and maintaining safe, secure, and peaceful schools where 
sti^dents ca.i reach their maximum academic potential. 
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Chapter 4 



SAFE SCHOOL STRATEGIES 
AND ACTIONS 



The schools are not merely empowered to maintain law and 
order so that learning can take place. They are required to 
maintain law and order so that children are kept safe. 

(Source: Kimberly M. v. L09 Angeles Unified School District, 1987, 193 CA3d 1500, 
now on appeal to the California Supreme Court) 



THE NEXT STEP 

By following the planning process in the preceding chapter, the safe 
school committee ^is systematically evaluated the safety issues confh)nt- 
ing school and has identified the mcyor problems they want to solve to 
improve the school's safety environment. Some of the problems may have 
dimple solutions, such as installing a light in a dark hallway or moving a 
bank of lockers to another location where students can be better super- 
vised. Many problems may be far more complex; they require more time 
and resources, a long-term commitment of staff, students, and parents, 
and cooperation from commimity agencies in order to reach the desired 
goal of ? safe campus. Through the development of a school safety plan 
that irtcorporates prevention programs, intervention pix)grams, and 
restructuring, where necessary, even those schools with complex prob- 
lems can solve them by operating in a coordinated effort. Building bridges 
to other community agencies and developing a true ''team effort" among 
schools, law enforcement and juvenile justice agencies, and the commu- 
nity are crucial to the plants success. This team effort must also include 
on-going, updated interagency communication and training of all the 
members to ensure cooperative, coordinated planning and implementa- 
tion of strategic actions. While the school safety plan is ''sob/ing the 
problem,* it is also promoting and enhancing a positive learning 
environment. 
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With more than 7,100 schools in California and over 1,000 districts, it 
is not feasible to create a universal school safety action plan. Thus, the 
safe school committee must design programs or modify existing programs 
and responses to meet the specific concerns of their school. The design 
and content of the action plan will be affected by the nature and intensity 
of the problems identified during the planning process. Initially, some 
schools will focus on basic safety issues, while others will move immedi- 
ately to working on creating a general enhancement of the teaching- 
learning environment. 

Ideas to assist schools in addressing needs in each of the four compo- 
nents of a safe school environment — personal characteristics of students 
and staff, the school's physical environment, the school's social environ- 
ment, and the scliooFs cultural environment — are listed on the pages that 
follow. These potential actions are not exhaustive, but they will provide 
the safe school committer with multiple suggestions for formulating its 
specific school safety plan. 



STRATEGIES AND ACTIONS FOR COMPONENT 1 - 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 
AND STAFF 

Ethnic and ciiltiiral diversity, life experiences, and health 
concerns. If safe school environments are to be encouraged, educators 
and agency personnel must believe that safe schools can be available to 
all students and staff, regardless of .he demographic and social condi- 
tions with which schools must cope. Safe school planning takes into 
account the ethnic, racial, cultural, and religious backgrounds of the 
students. Through leadership, curriculum reform, and special instruc- 
tional activities, ihe diverse backgrounds of all students are acknowl- 
edged and respected. Specific cross-cultural programs are implemented to 
teach staff and students about their own and each others' histories, 
heritages, and cultures. Bilingual programs, ESL classes, aiid orientation 
and guidance programs are also designed to assist new students to adjust 
to their new environment. The following ideas illustrate actions for these 
elements: 

• Track demographic data in the district and at each school site. 

• Counter biases and stereotypical perceptions by providing infor- 
mation about the various student and stdT heritages in the school 
curriculum and developing cross-cultural experiences and 
programs. 

• Recognize cultural and ethnic holidays observed in the commu- 
nity. Hold "History Weeks" and special events to commemorate 
these important dates. 
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Invite cultural and ethnic community groups to hold events on 
school campuses in the evenings and on weekends. 

Recruit a teaching and counseling staff that reflects the ethnic 
and racial makeup of the school community. 

Invite parents to be part of the school community. Provide train- 
ing so that they may participate in tLe classroom. Offer parenting 
classes to improve their child-rearing abilities. Provide a regular 
parent forum to express concerns and provide opportunities for 
involvement in school safety improvement projects. 

Conduct thorough background checks on potential distnct 
employees. 

• Have the child welfare and attendance supervisor or other admin- 
istrator screen and program all students returning to school from 
a juvenile court placement and all students who have been 
expelled from another district. 

Develop school liaisons with local child-serving agencies. Establish 
procedures for referrals and exchanging information between the 
school and students' caseworkers. Encourage social workers, 
mental health practitioners, probation officers, and other allied 
agency personnel to make school attendance a priority in the 
supervision of students' cases. 

• Coordinate with county health services to use school facilities 
for health clinics and related services, ,«^uch as exercise, dieting, 
stop-smoking, stress reduction, and similar health improvement 
programs. 

Staff expertise. Safe school planning involves development of a 
well-balanced and diversified staff that effectively meets the n^^^ds of the 
student body. This can be achieved through both recruitment and in- 
service training programs. Accurately assessing the background and 
needs of the students and providing the necessary in-servi. e training and 
support systems for staff are the more complex issues. Staff must be 
aware of the social issues confronting their students (especially if staff 
Hve in different communities), receive the latest and most effective train- 
ing in meeting these needs, and demonstrate respect for and sensitivity 
to the students they teach. The following ideas illustrate actions for this 
element: 

• Coordinate school safety and school law workshops for staff. Use 
interagency instructors from school, law enforcement, juvenile 
justice, social and mental health, protective services, and other 
agencies to teach such subjects as: search and seizure, handling 
intruders, managing assaultive behavior, reporting child abuse, 
reporting crime, preventing crime, preventing suicide, improving 
self-esteem, developing cross-cuLural relations, arxd preventing 
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and treating drug and alcohol abuse. Include administrators, 
counselors, teachers, clerical staff, substitute teachers, aides, bus 
drivers, custodial staff, and security staff in the trainings. 
Videotape workshops so that new employees may review the 
material as part of their school site and district orientation 

• Work with local colleges and universities to include school safety 
topics in their curriculum for teacher/administrator/counselor 
education programs. 

• Develop a teacher handbook with basic school safety information. 

• Offer first-aid and CPR classes to students and staff. Teach staff 
and students techniques to avoid placing themselves at risk of 
attack or property loss. 

• Encourage students, staff, and parents to form campus safety 
groups. 

• Create a district school safety resource library. 

STRATEGIES AND ACTIONS FOR COMPONENT 2 ~ 
TIIE SCHOOUS PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

School location. Location refers to the settinf ^ .ae school within 
its communitv or neighborhood. Obviously, this is a factor that cannot be 
readily altered. Safe school planning can, however, identify potential 
problems and develop responses and/or programs to coimteract such 
situations. For example, even if a campus is physically separated from 
the commimity, the school can do much to make itself an integral part of 
the community through interagency efforts and community activities. 
The following ideas illustrate actions for this element: 

• Plan beautification projects involving students, staff, and citizens; 
secure donations of seeds, flowers, shrubs, or sculptures from local 
nurseries, garden clubs, service clubs, and city parks departments. 

• Hold Saturday Litter Pick-ups involving students, staff, and 
citizens. 

• Have CA:ws of students, staff, parents, and citizens clean up the 
sidewalks and streets aroxmd the school. 

• Prominently display student achievements in the cc nmunity; 
display arts and crafls projects at local banks, businesses, and tiie 
airport. 

• Form a Neighborhood Watch Program with the school as the 
meeting place and provide child care. Teach residential security 
and encourage assistance with school observation and crime 
reporting. 
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• Consider proposing zoning statutes that would establish a mini- 
mum distance from campus that certain types of businesses, 
especially ones that often act as magnets for peripheral illegal 
activities, could be located (e.g., liquor stores, fast food 
restaurants). 

School grounds. One of the most visible aspects of a safe school 
environment is the manner in which the school is secured, landscaped, 
and maintained. The quality of school grounds' security and maintenance 
is likely to make an immediate impression on students, parents, and indi- 
viduals from the community visiting a school campus. There are four 
primary concerns involved in school grounds' safety: securing the campus 
perimeter, maintaining hazard-free grounds, minimizing vandalism, and 
creating a safe and inviting appearance. The following ideas illustrate 
actions for this element: 



Install signs reqxiired by law regarding school trespassing viola- 
tions. Require identification tags for all school visitors. Train and 
encourage staff to personally contact people on campus who are 
no wearing ID tags and to refer them to the office. 

Limit places for loitering; patrol bathrooms and locker areas; 
consider eliminating student lockers at schools with a high inci- 
dence of drugs or weapons offenses. 

Maximize unobstt acted views by eliminating blind spots caused 
by doorways, fena s, support buildings, sto**age containers, and 
landscaping. Eliminate easy roof access opportunities. Install 
appropriate doors, windows, locks, and fixtures. 

Improve commimication among security personnel, teachers, and 
the school office. Provide incentives for the entire staff to take 
responsibility for keeping the school safe — such as prizes ibr ideas 
that enhance seoirity or safety and recognition or rewards for 
information leading to the apprehension of troublemakers. 

Request a risk management or safety assessment walk-through 
and audit by local law enforcement personnel, the fire marshal, 
and insurance consultants. Minimize conditions on campus that 
could cause accidental ii^uries. 

Develop live-in security or custodial arrangements. 

Create incentives among school groups to reduce vandaUsm and 
share the cost s^ivings with them. 

Cover graffiti and repair damage immediately. Use crews of 
students, staff, parents, and citizens for removal of graffiti. CJet 
paint donated by local business or community groups. 
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• Institute nrosramft tViaf 

mcr^sss prssfinc6 on cnmpus of* sclicci 
liaison law enforcement officers, probation officers, and other 
child-oriented agency personnel. 

School buildings/classrooms. School safety planning leads to 
buildings and classrooms that are well-maintained and attractive, free of 
ob aous physical hazards, and designed to prevent undetected criminal 
activities. The following ideas illustrate actions for this element: 

• Learn proven "target hardening" techniques from crime preven- 
tion experts to make the school buildings less vulnerable to break- 
ins or damage. Make it harder for the criminal to do the crime. 

• Involve students, staff, and law enforcement and security person- 
nel in reviewing designs for new schools. 

• involve students and parents in projects to decorate buildings and 
classrooms in an inviting and appealing manner. 

• Solicit support from community businesses to provide materials to 
heighten the school's appearance and atmosphere. 

Internal security procedures* Internal security policies and 
procedures are a crucial aspect of safe school planning. Effective 
procedures provide for an orderly campus where students are in class 
or in other appropriate environments and intruders are kept away. The 
following ideas illustrate actions for this element: 

• Use interagency meetings to do advance planning with law 
catorcement or other community agencies for potential campus 
crises, such as earthquakes, homicides, suinde attempts, bomb 
threaten, and weapons on campus. Discuss leadership, logistics, 
access routes, and related issues. 

• Review the current building security system in use. Do a needs 
assessment with experts to determine whether the system should 
be improved or updated. 

• Create a committee of school staif, students, parents, citizens, and 
law enforcement officers to identify safe routes for students as 
they travel to and from school; set up Block Parent or Safe Busi- 
ness networks along those routes, and provide screening and 
training for parents or proprietors who wish to participate. 

• Form student School Watch committees in each classroom to 
participate in school crime prevention activities. Encourage all 
students to report suspicious activities to school officials and 
parents. 

• Design an information system that provides daily information on 
school crimes, intrusions, accidents, or other safety problems on 
campus. Develop a standardized report form to readily record all 
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such school incidents. Analyze this data for use in preventive 
activities and proactive measures in the school action plan. 



• Train staff in school crime reporting procedures and monitor 
statistics closely. 

• Have a closed campus policy. 

• Regularly patrol known locations on campus where students 
congregate when they cut class or where illegal activities take 
place. Set up a supervision map of the school to focus monitoring 
on these problem areas. 

• Regularly patrol areas near the school where truant students 
might congregate; transport them back to school or to the truancy 
center. Increase after-hoxir patrol of the school vicinity. 

• Encourage after-school, evening, and weekend use of school facili- 
ties by community organizations, the adult school, and athletic 
groups. The more the school is occupied, the more the school is 
watched. 

• Permanently mark all school property with identification marks or 
numbers. Keep an itemized inventory of all school equipment, 
including serial numbers. 




Strictly control access to keys. 



STRATEGIES AND ACTIONS FOR COMPONENT 3 - 
THE SCHOOL'S SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



Leadership. Safe schools are ones that have a sense of commitment 
from students, parents, staff, and the community. It is important, how- 
ever, that the principal and his or her administrative team provide strong 
leadership and direction while at the same time seeking input from other 
educators, parents, students, and community leaders. The active involve- 
ment of the leadership in school activities provides the direction neces- 
sary to set a positive tone in the school. The following ideas illustrate 
actions for this element: 



Learn and use the names of students in positive and supportive 
settings. 

Identify student leaders (formal and informal); comment to them 
regularly about positive student involvement. 

Regularly walk the campus and visit classrooms. Be highly visible 
in the cafeteria and transportation loading points. 

Respond personally to conceiTis of students, parents, and staff. 
Make time for any student, parent, or staff member who wants to 
meet. 
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• Attend at least one meeting of each campus organization every 
year. 

• Look for conditions that predict problems. Watch for suspicious 
group movements or activities. Be there and step in. Develop an 
information network to keep up on what happened in the school 
neighborhood over the weekend. 

• Act on rumors. Bring students into the office who are rumored to 
be involved in problems. Counsel and warn them to avoid im- 
proper behavior. Contact parents when necessary. Document all 
meetings and phone calls. 

• Continuously promote behef and commitment throughout the 
school community th t the school is a safe, orderly place. Make 
sure this expectation is widely known. School shoxild be viewed as 
neutral territory. 

• Assign teachers, coimselors, and bus drivers who are skilled in 
conflict management and have excellent interpersonal skills with 
the most difficult students, classes, or routes. 

• Be visible in the community. Attend city council meetings, and 
join community service clubs. 

School organizational structiu'e* The administrative structure of 
a safe school can be described as being open and flexible as opposed to 
closed and rigid. In such a school setting, feedback and suggestions 
regarding school policies and pre ;edures are welcomed; staff, students, 
and pa'-ents participate in setting school goals; and students, parents, 
and staff feel that they have some control over their destiny because they 
are given the opportunity to make choices, and they believe their opinions 
Wih be heard. The following ideas illustrate actions for this element: 

• Promote development of district policies and procedures to ensure 
accurate school crime reporting to the state and local law enforce- 
ment agencica. Obtain interagency input on the types of crimes 
that should be reported to local law enforcement officers. Use 
school crime <^tatistics for action planning. 

• Involve the superintendent and school board in school s^ety 
efforts. Invite them along for site visits and school safety walk- 
throughs. 

• Have the school board proclaim a Safe Schools Week. (National 
Safe Schools Week is observed annually the third week in 
October.) 

• Publicly report school ^rime and safety-related data to the school 
board on a regular basis. 
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Support student and parent involvement at school board 
meetings. 

Establish an interagency case management team with continu- 
ation/alternative school administrators, psychologists, counselors, 
and probation officers. 

Support development and expansion of counseling, psychological, 
and health services to students. 

Provide child care options on campus for stafif and students. 
Develop a child care/parenting curriculum in which students learn 
skills while volunteering in the child care center. 

Develop and implement a student leadership program to give 
input to administrators about student concerns. 

Include a "safety window** in the student ^m^^^m^^m^^mmmm 

paper, parent letters, and faculty newslet- Parent's Liability 



• Have a school safety suggestion box. Give 
prizes for the best ideas. 

Classroom organization and structure. 

An essential aspect of a safe school is how teach- 
ers and students perceive the safety and comfort 
of the classroom. The classroom environment 
should be one that is focused on learning and 
positive interaction among the instructor and 
students. Disruptions are minimal as students 
experience respect for themselves and others. In 
such classrooms, the amount of time spent on 
learning activities is maximized, and opporturi- 
ties are provided for interaction of students at all 
ability levels by encouraging their cooperative 
involvement in learning. A healthy, positive self- 
concept is recognized to be a m^or contributor 
to school success. Students with well-developed 
social skills have a more successful school experi- 
ence than those with poor skills. Thus, schools 
that establish, as a priority, the enhancement of 
personal and social skills in students are simul- 
taneously taking steps to ensure the students' 
safety, security, and success in school. The follow- 
ing ideas illustrate actions for this element: 

• Use campus-wide discipline plans in all 
classrooms. 



Parents can be held finan- 
cially liable for their child's 
malicious destruction of school 
property. Amounts of $100,000 
or more are typically available 
through parents' home owners 
insurance. Provisions in Cali- 
fornia law set these current 
liability limits for parents: 

• $8,777 (1988-89) for per- 
sonal or property damage 
- adjusted yearly based 
(EC § 48904) 

• $7,500 for reward (GC § 
530695 and EC § 48904) 

• $10,000 for personal or 
property damage (CC § 
1714.1) 

• Up to $30,000 for personal 
or property damage 
involving use of firearms 
(CC § 1714.3) 



Integrate students of all academic levels whenever possible. 
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• Use cooperative learning procedures. Make positive self-esteem a 
primary classroom objective. 

• Incorporate curriculum components that address self-awareness, 
self-esteem, personal development, decision-making skills, and 
social relationships. 

• Instruct students in conflict management techniques. Develop 
peer counseling/peer advising programs or conflict resolution 
teams to handle student conflicts. 

• Increase emphasis on primary prevention and personal and social 
skills training in the elementary years. 

• Involve senior students in classroom management procedures. 

• Encourage parent participation in class activities. 

• Provide a means for teachers to communicate immediately with 
the office '/hen necessary. 

• Require regular homework assignments to reinforce learning 
opport\inities. 

• Develop alternative classroom settings, such as store fronts or 
business settings, for high risk students. 

• Decrease class size whenever possible. 



Participation and involvement. Safe scho<^'^ are ones that solicit 
the active involvement of students, teachers, and parents in decision 
making. It is this sense of ownership that engenders a spirit of concern 
about the direction of the school. The following ideas illustrate actions for 
this element: 

• Promote student responsibility for safer schools. 

• Develop or enhance parent-teacher group participation. Hold some 
meetings at breakfast or lunch times to encourage the participa- 
tion of working parents. 

• Encourage staff to contact parents personally on a regular basis. 

• Solicit feedback from recent graduates regarding school safety 
issues. 

• Develop a list of school and community resource people to assist 
with safety issues. 

• Create a school safety advisory board and conduct public relations 
efforts relating to your school's safety efforts. Advertise school 
events on marquees or billboards to encourage community 
partiupation. Set up school information booths at local community 
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Operation Safe Schools Objectives 

The Orange County Department of Education is implementing safe school planning 
through its Operation Safe Schools (O.S.S.) Program. The O.S.S. objectives include the 
following: 



1 . Develop and implement a comprehensive safe school curriculum that will teach 
students their responsibilities in ensuring a safe, secure, and peaceful school envi- 
ronment. This curriculum will be tailor-made to meet the needs of each designated 
school. 

2. Provide intervention services for students in selected schools. 

3. Use positive role models to promote responsible behavior. 

4. Empower student leaders with peer counseling skills in leadership, organization, 
and self-management. 

5. Provide in-service training on school safety issues for administrators, support staff, 
and teachers. 

6. Provide parenting classes on group dynamics and ^ S.S.'s activities, and organize 
a parent network to develop school/neighborhood watches. 

7. Creite studer* chapters of O.S.S. and teach students how to network effectively. 

8. Establish uniform rules and regulations to discourage student identification with 
anti-social groups. In particular, analyze the school's policies regarding students' 
attire, disruptive behavior, and drug involvement, and examine existing disciplinary 
procedures. 

9. Increase the number of jr-^munity-based organizations working with schools to 
encourage student participation in constructive after-school activities. 

1 0. Increase the number of crime prevention activities specifically addressing the 
relationship between antisocial group membership and drug abuse. 

1 1 . Increase the effectiveness of school/business partnerships to create positive 
alternatives for students. 

12. Create an advisory board composed of personnel from the school districts, police 
department, district attorney's office, and community and private sector agencies. 

Contact: Operation Safe Schools, Orange County Department of Education, 
200 Kalmus Drive, Building "B" 1 132, Costa Mesa, CA 92628. (714) 966-4418 
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Concerned Students 
About Gangs 

Students of an inner-city 
junior high school are fed up 
with the invasion of violence 
into their lives. Motivated to 
action by the shooting death of 
a classmate^ an innocent victim 
of gang conflict^ they have 
formed a student group to 
counteract the effects of gangs. 
The group will offer positive 
allemati *o gang involve- 
ment. 



events. Send public service announcements to local media about 
school safety issues and programs. Encourage media coverage of 
school activities and accomplishments. 

Publish a school safety public information brochure. Regularly update 
the brochure with school safety facts pertinent to the district and 
school. 

Identify and enlist the assistance of community agencies that serve 
youih for prevention and intervention activities. 

^^^^^^^^M^ * Promote Adopt a-School programs by 

community businesses. 

• Create or strengthen your School Attendance 
Review Board. Circulate names and telephone 
lists of members. Consider publishing statis- 
tics on cases handled by the SARB. 

• Work closely and cooperatively with law en- 
forcement agencies. Alert them to conditions 
or trends that concern you. 

• Establish an Officer Friendly program or 
school resource officer. 

• Set up student and staff ride-alongs with law 
enforcement officers. 



(Source: Los Angeles Times, May 19, 
1988,11, 1) 



• Participate in National Safe Schools Week, 
the third week of October annually. 

• Insist that interagency systems work. Know 
what agreements already exist. Establish a 
strong, supportive .^'^twork with manager^ in 
the oth^ ^igencies 

• Involve the juvenile coux v judge in safe school 
^^^^^^^^^^^ issues. Invite the judge to lunch on campus. 

Make sure that the schools are receiving 
mandatory records of juvenile court proceedi^.^s involving serious 
violence or drugs. Obtain court orders to allow easy information 
sharing between juvenile justice agencies and the schools to better 
monitor students who are involved in criminal activity. Interagency 
information sharing could include letting the schools know terms and 
conditions of probation, and the names of students' probation officers; 
and informing the courts about students' academic, attendance, and 
behavior records. 

Have local juvenile justice providers meet with school districts on a 
semiannual basis to evaluate statistics on school crime reports, expul- 
sion and suspension summaries, child abuse reports, and local crime 
statistics. Use this information to evaluate needs and staffing and to 
create action plans. 
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Routinely invite governmental re prosen Natives to school functions. 

Establish a pairent telephone network to publicize school safety 
events or increase parent attendance at P'^hool functions. 

Issue senior citizens "Golden Apple"" cards providing compHmen- 
tary or reduced admis^rion to scLx)! events. 



STRATEGIES AND ACTIONS FOR COMPONENT 4 - 
THE SCHOOUS CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT^ 

Affiliation and bonding. The perception of commitment and belong- 
ing that students and staff have for the school is an essential factor of 
school safety. There must be a norm supporting the respect and dignity of 
each individual by staff and students. The ethnic, cultural, and religious 
backfTounds of students must be acknowledged and respected so that 
student>a are not ridiculed and isolated from the mainstream school 
culture. A tr ^ V safe school is one in vvhich there a 5 a shared sense of 
involvement cjxd identification. Interpersonal ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
involvement within the school is perceived as 
Icing desirable and positive. Students and staff 
chare a belief that they are safe (phj^sically, 
socially, and psychologically) and that they will 
be supported by others at school in times of need. 
The greater the percentage of students and staff 
who can say, 'T'his is OUR school," the safer the 
school actually is. Tne following ideas illustrate 
actions for this element: 



Mutual Interdependence 



Conduct student attitude surveys regu- 
larly and publish the results in school 
newspapers. 

Develop a buddy system for new students. 

Begin a Big Student-Little Student 
project to bring high school students to 
middle schools and elementary schools to 
work with younger t>tudents. High school 
students can offer tutoring in academics, 
advise younger students on ways to avoid 
being the victim of bullies or other vio- 
lence, and provide information on making 
the transition from elementary tn middle 
high school. 

Have each class develop a special and 
unique project for the school. 



The reality of crime in the 
schools, and the fact that it 
drains the educational dollar 
and police resources, sh uld 
promote school district 
superintendents and chiefs 
of police in every city...to form 
a partnership. Through this 
partnership they can evaluate 
programs and needs to effec- 
tively provide for safe, secure, 
and peaceful campuses which 
are conducive to the learning 
environment and the quality 
of educate jn. 

(Source: Alex Rascon Jr., Director of 
Police, San uiego City Schools Police 
Department, 198^) 
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• Create rganized lunch break activities to promote positive sch^x;] 
coxnmunity feelings. 

• Promote *We are a Family'' feelings among students and staff. 

• Sponsor a (l^eneration Night Open House and invite students to 
bring as many family members to school as possible. Set up tours 
of the school and have a photographer available to take family 
photos for subsequent display. 

• Teach students that reportinp concerns to st ff is appropriate 
behpvior, not "tattling'' or ^'narking." 

• Do not tolerate gang activity or symbolism on campus. Maintain 
the school ^.s a neutral zone that belongs to everyone. 

Behavioral expectations. It is important that expectations be 
clearly stated and known to everyone. Rules shouid be realistic, practical, 
and relevant to the culture of the students and t^tafT The entire school 
community should participate iu developing such rules so there is a sense 
of ownership and fairness. Safe schools model high moral standards, send 
positWe messages to the students, and show that the school community 
expects the best efibrt and p ^^rformance of everyone. The following ideas 
illustrate actions for this element: 

• Establish clear rules for behavior such as use of radios^ skate- 
boards, and other personal equipment at school. Make it clear that 
fighting, assaults, foul language, drugs, and disruptions are not 
tolerated at school. 

• Outlaw gang symbols and dress at school Maintain c jipus as a 
"neutral zone." Work with local law enforcement to train staff and 
set up gang suppresuon activities. 

• Request that all students sign contracts that they will "say no" to 
truancy, drugs, and alcohol. 

• Make students and staff aware of their rights and responsibilities. 

• Develop a student attendance improvement program. 

Academic expectations. Beyond behavioral issues, a safe school en- 
vironment is one in which it is desirable and expected for individuals to 
mpke an effort to succeed. Learning and productivity are valued and 
success is expected of everyone. Clear and positive academic expectations 
help make the school environment safe because they decrease the anxiety 
that occurs when academic standards an. va^^ue. This allows students 
and teachers to focus on the task of learning rather than implicitly debat- 
ing what and how much academic work is expected. The following ideas 
illustrate actions for this element: 

• Request that all students sign contracts to complete homework 
every day. 
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• Emphasize the concept that all students can learn and that their 
best efforts to learn are expected and will be supported and en- 
couraged by school staff through various forms of assistance. 

• Establish a a'oss-age tutoring program to assist students who 
need extra help with their work. Set aside a classroom where 
students can go to receive help throughout the school day. Staff 
the classroom with trained peer tutors, older students, parents 
and senior citizens. Make sure that students who have f^Uen 
behind in coursework spen^'^ part of each day in the tutoring 
classroom. 

• Make mastery of a curriculum essential for grade level promotion. 

• Inform students and parents/guardians of course and graduation 
requirements regularly. 



Discipline and consequences. Just as behavioral and academic 
expectations nrust be clearly communicated, consequences for violations 
of rxiles must hv fair, known to, and understood by all. Violations must be 
consistently resp' nded to, and consequences must be applied equally. 
Students go through natural developmental 

stages when rebellion and disenchantment mbh^^^^^^m^^mmh 

with adult guidance is openly expressed. 
Even in safe schools, violations of behavioral 
and academic expectations or rules will 
occur. What distinguishes a safe school from 
an unsafe school is not that the rules are 
never violated; rather the distinction hes in 
how these violations are handled. The 
following ideas illustrate actions for this 
element: 



involve students and parents in the 
development of school rules so iY^^f^^ 
is ownership and acceptance. 

Use checklists to be sure that school 
rules and procedures are consistent 
with state pohcy, district policy, 
school site pohcy, and teacher pohcy. 

Have the Board approve rules and 
procedures of discipline for each 
school. Give each student a copy at 
enrollment, and have the parents 
sign that they have read the rules. 
Prominently post them in every 
classroom. 



The Caring Teacher 

The earing teacher also 
wants students to have practice 
in caring..^ In a classroom dedi- 
cated to earing, st\idents are en- 
couraged to support each other; 
opportunities for peer interaction 
are provided, and the quality of 
the interaction is as important (to 
both teachers and students) as the 
academic outcomes...The object is 
to develop a caring community 
through modeling, dialogue, 
and practice* 

(Source: Noddings. IQC 



• Be fair and consistent in enforcing the school rules. 
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• Create problem-solving practices, such as peer counselincr, conflict 
resolution teams, class meetings, and student courcs, to make 
discipline a developmental process rather than merely a puni dve 
reaction. 

• Establish an ombudsman program so students and staff have 
alternatives when they feel a misunderstanding has occurred. 

• Periodically meet with students to review school rules and 
consequences. 

• Require each teacher to have a specific discipline plan for the 
classroom and to communicate it to students, parents, and 
administration. 

• Provide in-service training for all staff in managing discipline 
problems because they all are responsible for responding in a 
constructive and effective manner. 

• Teach staff how to deescalate confrontive situations at school, how 
to handle combatants, pru.ect a calm appearance, and deal with 
bystander behavior. 

• Give parents immediate feedback on attendance problems. Give 
prompt responses to students who are truant or are having aca- 
(^emic or behavior difficulties. Refer them to the school site com- 
mittee or to the School Attendance Review Board when 
warranted. 

• Follow statutory requirements for suspension and expulsion. 
Make sure all teachers and administrators are trained in their 
rights and responsibilities regarding suspension and expulsion. 
Provide specialized training for staff who are charf ^d with carry- 
ing out attendance severance and transfer procedures so that the 
due process requirements are complied with. Provide a legal 
advisor for questions about appropriate actions. 

• Develop an information management system to keep track of 
disciplinary incidents. Make sure that the discipline file of a 
student who has been suspended or expelled is forwarded to a new 
school district if the student changes schools. This documentation 
is necessary if that school wishes to deny entrance for disciplinary 
reasons. Hold hearings prior to admitting such students. 

• Establish a policy of holding students and their parents financially 
accountable for destruction of school property and rewards paid, 

• Encourage teachers to require suspended students to return to 
school with all homework assignments completed. 

• Maintain an in-school suspension center where students must go 
to serve suspension time. 
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• Offer positive alternatives to suspension such as participation in 
school beautification work projects. 

• Make clear distinctions between discipline issues and criminal 
infractions. Establish policies and procedures to report all cri- 
minal behavior to law enforcement agencies. 

• Establish clear policies for searches, seizures, responses to assaul- 
tive behavior, drugs or weapons on campus, and handling 
intruders. 

• familiarize local law enforcement with school rules, procedures, 
oell schedules, and off campus permits so that they may help 
enforce school rules, policies, and procedures in the community. 

• Conduct truancy sweeps with schools, law enforcement agencies, 
and probation departments working together to return students to 
school. Refer students with three violations to SARB or truancy 
mediation programs If the problem is not solved there, refer the 
student to probation for juvenile court processing, or refer the 
parent to the district attorney for adult court action. 

• Communicate reg^arly with juvenile court and probation depart- 
ment staff regarding students on probation. 

Support and recognition. In safe schools the participation and 
positive involvement of everyone are openly supported and encouraged. 
Consequently, there is a concerted effort to ensure that constructive, 
positive behavior is rewarded frequently, publicly when appropriate, and 
rewards are varied and personal. The following ideas illustrate actions 
for this element: 

Develop a student and staff recognition process that highlights 
their contributions to the school environment, such as Student of 
^he Month, Teacher of the Month, A Outstanding Principal. 

Honor all students, parents, and citizen vohmteers with a 
luncheon or similar event. 

Call parents at home or at work, or send a brief note to inform 
them about their accomplishments. 

Prominently display student artwork and academic achievements 
throughout the school. 

Use noon dances, campus lunches, donated prizes, and other 
reinforcers for regular attendance. 

Provide employment incentives to staff for regular attendance and 
return cost sa\dngs for substitutes to the school. 

Establish support group?, such as peer counseling programs for 
students. Design clear procedures for responding to student crises, 
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The safe sdiool committee can choose appropriate strategies and 
actions to implement its own school safety action plan. As previously 
discussed, actions should include coordinated prevention, intervention, 
and restructuring techniques. The participation of students, staff, and 
the community in the process will J, the committee a broader perspec- 
tive of the school's problems and an enhanced ability to solve them. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION'S 
POLICY ON SCHOOL SAFETY, DISCIPLINE, 
AND ATTENDANCE 



(Adopted: October 21, 1983) 

It is the policy of the State Board of Education that all students 
enrolled in public schools in California have the right to attend campuses 
which are sa^.^ and secure. The State Board of Education also believes 
that students cannot benefit fully from an educational program unless 
they attend school regularly. 

The State Board further believes that the leadership in providing safe 
schools, establishing behavior standards, and improving student atten- 
dance comes from schoo) district governing boards and superintendents. 
Their effoics should be continuous, comprehensive, and districtwide. 
Their efforts should assist students in becoming self-directed and respon- 
sible for their own behavior. 

It is the policy of the State Board of Education that the substantial 
benefit students will derive from regular attendance in a safe and orderly 
school environment justifies a high priority and commitment of personnel 
and fiscal resources by the State Department of Education and by local 
educational agencies. 

The Board beheves that a beginning step toward safer schools and 
better school discipline and attendance is the development of a compre- 
hensive plan for school safety, discipline, and attendance by every public 
school and district in the state. The plan should be developed as a part of 
ongoing district and school planning efforts and should be reviewed and 
updated on a regular basis. The State Board of Education intends that 
this plan be developed cooperatively by parents, students, teachers, 
administrators, counselors, and community agencies, and approved by 
the local school district governing board. The Board also intends for 
school districts to establish worldng relationships with law enforcement 
agencies, service agencies, and parents which will provide safe and 
orderly schools, improve attendance, and expand services to students and 
parents. 
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The State Board further beheves that if a comprehensive prog. -am 
for school safety, disciphne, and attendance is to have long-lasting 
effect, it should include a planned sequence of strategies and activities 
appropriate for all students. The program should have a major focus that 
is preventive in nature, but includes provisions to deal with immediate 
problems, such as truancy, racial conflict, gang activities on campus, 
antisocial behaviors, and dn-g and alcohol abuse. 

• appropriate rules, regulations, and discipline policies that are 
well-pubhcized, consistently enforced, and nondiscriminatory. 

^ a rigorous curriculum that sets high expectations for student 
performance in academic and other subject areas. 

• effective counsehng and guidance services that include personal 
counseling, educational counseling, career planning, and training 
in job-seeking and work-related social skills. 

• app'-opriate alternative cunicular options (e.g., work experience) 
that are available to all students. 

• student handbooks that explain codes of conduct and include 
information on such topics as student rights and responsibilities, 
unacceptable behavior, and procedures for due process and 
appeals. 

• plans for dealing with potential disruptive conflict bnuations 
including procedures for referrals to law enforcement agencies for 
serious offenses. 

• programs that develop student self-esteem and personal and social 
responsibility. 

Local plans for school safety, disciphne, and attendance should 
include the following elements: 

1 . An assessment of the incidence of campus violence and vandalism, 
referrals of nonviolent student behaviors, and students' atten- 
dance patterns including actual attendance, number of excused 
and unexcused absences, and reasons for nonattendance. 

2. A statement of attendance poHcy that identifies procedures for the 
following: 

• notifying parents or guardians on the day of each absence. 

• increasing parent and student awareness of the importance of 
regular attendance. 

• auditing attendance recoHs. 

• estabhshing staff development activities on attendance issues. 

• providing alternative learning programs, including all types 
of alternative schools, for students to achieve academic 
competencies. 
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• coordinating attendance efforts of law enforcement agencies 
with schools. 

3. A statement of discipline oolicy that clearly defines expected 
behavior and provides consequences for deviations from the 
expected beharlui and distinguishes discipline problems from law 
enforcement pi oblems. The discipline policy should provide details 
on the following: 

• rights and responsibilities of students. 

• district discipline philosophy and goals. 

• specific offenses and logical consequences. 

• description of disruptive behaviors that interfere with the 
classroom learning environment, such as antisocial behaviors, 
tardiness, arid excessive absences. 

• student code of conduct. 

• provisions for appeals, hearings, and grievances. 

4. Objectives and strategies to improve attendance, to improve 
student behavior and discipline, and to reduce campus violence. 

5. A description of expected student behaviors and outcomes. 

6. A plan to evaluate whether or not the designated strategies have 
achieved attendance, discinline, and school environment goals. 

7. A description of appropriate responsibilities for teachers, adminis- 
trators- counselors, paraprofessionals, and other school personnel 
to work cooperatively with law enforcement agencies, service 
agencies, and parents to carry out the comprehensive plan. 

8. A description of the identified fiscal and personnel resources for 
the plan's implementation. 

The State Department of Education is responsible for the following: 

1. The identification and dissemination of effective programs and 
models which will assist local districts in the implementation of 
the provisions. 

2. The availability of aj^sistance to local districts in developing 
effective programs to address the policies. 
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INALIENABLE RIGHT TO SAFE SCHOOLS 



Article I, § 28, of the California State Constitution, approved by the 
voters in 1982, states: 

Section 28. Legislative findings and declaration; rights of 
victims; restitution; safe schools; truth-in-evidence; bail; prior 
convictions 

Sec* 28 (a) Legislative findings and declaration; rights of 
victims* The People of the State of California find and declare that the 
enactment of comprehensive provisions and laws ensuring a bill of rights 
for victims of crime, including safeguards in the criminal justice system 
to fully protect those rights, is a matter of grave statewide concern. 

The rights of victims pervade the criminal justice system, encompass- 
ing not only the right to restitution from the wrongdoers for financial 
losses suffered as a result of criminal acts, but also the more basic expec- 
tation that persons who commit felonious acts causing injury to innocent 
victims will be appropriately detained in custody, tried by the courts, and 
sufficiently punished so that the public safety is protected and encour- 
aged as a goal of highest importance. 

Such public safety extends to public primary, elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school campuses, where students and staff have the right 
to be safe and secure in their persons. 

To accomplish these goals, broad reforms in the procedural treatment 
of accused persons and the disposition and sentencing of convicted 
persons are necessary and proper as deterrents to criminal behavior and 
to serious disruption of people's lives. 

(b) Restitution. It is the unequivocal intention of the People of the 
State of California that all persons who suffer losses as a result of crimi- 
nal activity shall have the right to restitution from the persons convicted 
of the crimes for losses they suffer. 

Restitution shall be ordered from the convicted persons in every case, 
regardless of the sentence or disposition imposed, in which a crime victim 
suffers a loss, unless compelling and extraordinary reasons exist to the 
contrary. The Legislature shall adopt provisions to implement this sec- 
tion during the calendar year following adoption of ihis section. 
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(c) Right to Safe Schools. Ail students and staff of public primary, 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools have the inalienable 
right to attend campuses which are safe, secure and peaceful. 

(d) Right to Truth-in-Evidence. Except as provided by statute 
hereafter enacted by a two-thirds vote of the membership in each house 
of the Legislature, relevant evidence shall not be excluded in any crimi- 
nal proceeding, including pretrial and post conviction motions and hear- 
ings, or in any trial or hearing of a juvenile for a criminal offense, 
whether heard in juvenile or adult court. Nothing in this section shall 
affect any existing statutory rule of evidence relating to privilege or 
hearsay, or Evidence Code, Sections 352, 782 or 1103. Nothing in this 
section shall affect any existing statutory or constitutional right of the 
press. 

(e) Public Safety Bail. A person may be released on bail by suffi- 
cient sureties, except for capital crimes when the facts are evident of the 
presumption great. Excessive bail may not be required. In setting, reduc- 
ing or denying bail, the judge or magistrate shall take into consideration 
the protection of the public, the seriousness of the offense charged, the 
previous criminal record of the defendant, and ti.e probabihty of his or 
her appearing at the trial or hearing of the case. Public safety shall be 
the primary consideration. 

A person may be released on his or her own recognizance in the 
court's discretion, subject to the sane factors considered in setting bail. 
However, no person charged with the commission o^ any serious felony 
shall be released on his or her own recognizance. 

Before any person arrested for a serious felony may be released on 
bail, a hearing may be held before the magistrate or judge, and the prose- 
cuting attorney shall be given notice and reasonable opportunity to be 
heard on the matter. 

When a judge or magistrate grants or denies bail or release on a 
person's own recognizance, the reasons for that decision shall be stated in 
the record and included in the court's minutes. 

(f) Use of Prior Convictions. Any prior felony conviction of any 
person in any criminal proceeding, whether adult or juvenile, shall subse- 
quently be used without limitation foi purposes of impeachment or 
enhancement of sentence in any criminal proceeding. When a prior felony 
conviction is an element of any felony offense, it shall be proven to the 
trier of fact in open court. 

(g) Serious felony. As used in this article, the term "serious felony" is 
any crime defined in Penal Code, Section 1192.7 (c). 

(Added by Initiative Measure, approved by the people, June 8, 1982) 
O 56 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SAFETY TRENDS 

1 969 Student speech is constitiicionally protected unless it would 
cause substantial ^iisruption of school activities or deny rights of 
others. Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School 
District 

1 970 Parents/guardians may sue schools for negligent supervision of 
children engaged in violent school yard play. Dailey v. Los Ange- 
les Unified School District 

1975 Students have due process rights in school discipline proceed- 

ings. Goss V. Lopez. 

Mid-70's California schools begin collecting crime statistics in Los Ange- 
les, Orange, San Diego, and San Francisco. 

1977 Discipline due process procedures codified. EC §§ 48900 et.seq. 

1 978 Fresno Interagency Task Force on Disruption and Violence in 
Schools recommends interagency accountability for reducing 
crime and violence in schools. 

Schools liable for failure to use reasonable care to supervise 
students. Hoyem v. Manhattan Beach City School District. 

1 978-7iJ LA County Grand Jury Education Committee calls for teamwork 
to create calm school atmosphere and elimination of vandalism 
and violence. 

1980 Attorney General Deukmejian forms School Safety Center and 
files lawsuit to compel schools to diminish violence and vandal- 
ism. First laws for school crime reporting are passed. 

1 981 First statewide school crime statistics are released. 

1 982 California voters pass Proposition 8 including a constitutional 
amendment for school safety, California Constitution, Article I, 
Section 28 (c). 

1 983 Attorney General Van de Kamp and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Bill Honig form a partnership to improve 
school safety. Laws are passed to improve disciplinary proce- 
dures, increase penalties for dealing drugs at school, and fund 
drug abuse programs. 

EC §§ 48900 et seq.; H&S §§ 11353.5, 11357 (d) and (e). 

State Board of Education issues Policy on School Safety, Disci- 
pline, and Attendance. 

1 984 Lawi? are passed to increase penalties for crime on campus, to 
mandate statewide school crime reporting, to require juvenile 
courts to notify schools of serious offenders, and to modify school 
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trespass codes. FU §§ 241.2, 243.2, 240.3, 243.5, 626-628.2; 
V/IC § 827 (b). 

California Supreme Court: Schools, held liable tor injury to others if 
they fail to correct known dangerous coiiditions of real property and 
fail to warn others of them. Peterson y. San Francisco Community 
College. 

Workers' compensation laws provide exclusive remedy for injured 
school employees. No separate liability under Article I, Section 2P 
(c). Halliman n. Los Angeles Unified School District. 

1 985 The Interap ency School Safety Demonstration Act of 1 985 codified 
and funded the SchocI Law Enforcement Partnership. EC §§ 32260- 
32296. 

U.S. and California Supreme Courts: School officials may search 
students based on "reasonable suspicion** that student is committing 
a crime. New Jersey u. T^ O; In re William G. 

1986 California curt cases discuss school safety issues in civil lawsuHs 
both from traditional liability theories and newer constitutional 
^unds. Hosemann y. Oakland Unified School District; Rodriguez i;. 
Inglewood School District. 

Students' free speech rights are hmited when speech is lewd or 
indecent by standards of school officials. Bethel School District v. 
Eraser 

No tort liability for errors in suspension and expulsion. Tirpak v. 
Los Angeles Unified School District. 

1987 School discipline proceaures strengthened; each school creates its 
own school discipline rules ar d procedures. EC §§ 35291 et seq., 
48900, 48911, 48914, 48915, 48915.1, and 48980. 

The Governor's Commission on Educational Quality was formed. 
Safety in school is a concern. 

California Supreme Court: Law enforcement and schools can work 
together to enforce laws. In re James D. 

Teacher may sue for federal civil rights violation when school fails to 
protect staff from bodily harm. Zemsky v. City of New ^k. 

1 988 Assembly Committee on Public Safety and Education and +he Com- 
mission on California State Government Organization ^nd Economy 
(Little Hoover Commission) hold hearings on school safety concerns. 

Commission on Educational QuaUty makes school ^"^^Aty recommen- 
Hations to the Governor. 

bchool district liable for failure to protect students om known 
dangers under traditional negligence theory. No li -bility under safe 
schools provision in Article I, § 28 (c) because it is i.ot "self-execut- 
ing." Leger v. Stockton Unified School District. 
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OUTSIDERS AND OTHER 
INTERFERENCE 



Possibly the most time-consuming and annoying criminal problem 
that administrators face is keeping unauthorized persons off the school 
campus or adjacent streets, sidewalks and public ways. The laws restrict- 
ing such people from schools are quite complex, which make them very 
difficult for school staff and poUce to enforce. Most of them require proof 
that the non-student intends to disturb, disrupt, or interfere with school 
activities — an element that is often difficvilt to establish (see PC ?5 626.2, 
626.4, 626.6, 626.8, 627-627.10, and EC § 32211). Many statutes require 
administrators to specifically request an intruder leave campus a id 
inform the person that if he or she reenters the campus within seven 
days he or she will be guilty of a crime. If the intruder refuses to leave or 
returns within seven days of the original order to leave, he or she may be 
arrested for a criminal offense. 

If a school has a continual problem with outsiders entering campus or 
loitering arounri the perimeter of the campus, it would be best to call a 
meeting with local law enforcement and a representative of the district 
attorney's office to discuss the situation. The group should agree on 
which trespass or disruption statute will be used . ') cite offenders. School 
staff and law enforcement staff should then be carefully trained to recog- 
nize when an offender has committed the necessary acts to bring him o^- 
her within the statute. By working together as an interagency group on a 
tough enforcement and prosecution program, the two staffs can alleviate 
the frustration of dealing with school tresparsers. in addition to receiving 
a fine or custody time, offenders should all be placed on probation v/itn 
terms ind conditions to stay away from the school. Pro^/ing a violation of 
the court's order is usually far simpler than proving the elements of the 
trespass statute itself The offender can then be punished further. A 
strong message will be sent to these offenders that their misbehavior will 
no longer be tolerated. 
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hHAVIORAL CONSEQUENCES 



Clear and specific policies and procedures must be established to 
address serious offenses and criminal infractions when they occur on 
school campuses. Interagency agreements between law enforcement 
agencies and the schools identify those circumstances that requiie law 
enforcement intervention and detail procedures so that everyone knows 
what to expect. This appendix includes two parts. The first part of this 
appendix presents a discussion on criminal behavior that requires the 
involvemer V of law enforcement. The second part describes required 
procedures fo^ suspension, expulsion, and involuntary transfers. 



Criminal Behavior - When To Call Law Enforcement 

School staff should meet with law enforcement officials to discuss 
crimes thai typicalV occur on or near campus. This interagency group 
should work out aii agreement on the types of crimes that should be 
reported to local law enforcement. Felony crimes should always be 
reported. For example: 

• Fossessior of knives, guns and other dangerous weapons at school 
is an expeliable or suspendable offense as v all as a criminal 
offense (EC §§ 48915a, 48915.1, 49330-49334, and PC §§ 6^>^6.9- 
626.10, 12020, 12025, 12031, 653k). 

• Assaults by a pupil on another person with a deadly weapon or 
with force hkely to produce great bodily injury and which results 
in the suspension or expulsion of that pupil must be reported to 
law enforcement by principals (EC § 43902). 

• Assaults and batteries committed on school property against any 
person have higher penalties ihan if those crimes occurr^'^ else- 
where (PC §§ 241.2, 243.2, 243.b, ?43.5). Additionally, assaults on 
school employees by pv 'Is must be reported to law enforcement 
(EC §§ 44014, 48902). An employee who is attacked, assaulted, or 
menaced by a pupil has a duty to i sport it to law enforcement. His 
or her supervisor has the same responsibility. Both can be fined 
up to $200 if they fail to report ihe occurrence (EC § 44014). 

• Any use, possession, furnishing, or sale of drugs or alcohol at 
school should be handled with disciplinary sanctions as well as 
reports to law enforcement. Schools with serious drug trafficking 
on campus should not hesitate to work closely with law enforce- 
ment to apprehend the offend 
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A pupil who repeatedly commits misdemeanor crimes should also be 
reported to law enforcement. This allows the juvenile justice system to 
deal with offenders early in their criminal careers while there is still 
some ability to provide effective rehabilitation. A first offender will typi- 
cally be handled by a diversion program. Only more serious cases and 
chronic offenders are sent to the juvenile court judge. 

When crimes are reported to police, a record of the offeuse can be 
made that is accessible to the juvenile justice system. It is highly Ukely 
that a youth who is committing crimes at school is committing similar 
offenses in the community as well. When all crimes are reported, a more 
complete picture of the scope of criminal activity is gained. School staff do 
no favors to youthful offenders or to the community by ignoring criminal 
behavior at school or treating it only as a disciplinary matter. 

Serious habitual offenders — the juvenile career criminal — are best 
handled through strong cooperation among school, law enforcement, 
prosecution, and probation agencies. Together these agencies identify, 
monitor, prosecute, and jointly supervise these minors at school and in 
the community (WIG §§ 500-506). 

Additionally, all school staff should know the law regarding search of 
students. Designated staff should be trained to conduct legal searches, 
when necessary, of students, lockers, student vehicles, and other areas. 

Full cooperation with the juvenile justice system results in safer 
campuses once violators realize that schools will not tolerate criminal 
activity. 
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Suspension, Expulsion, and Involuntary Transfer 



As per EC §§ 48900 et seq, a pupil who commits any offense related to school activities or attendance involving :ne following 
acts or offenses, may ba removed from his or her present school setting through suspension, expulsion, Oi Involuntary 
transfer: 

• physical Injury • drug or alcohol offense • thc^a 

• tobacco • *7eapons • robbery (or attempts) 

• extortion (or attempts) • disruption/defiance • receiving stolen property 

• obscene acts, profanity 



SUSPENSION 



DEFINITION Temporary removal of a 

pupil from on-going 
instruction at a school for 
adjustment purposes. It 
may be used only when 
other means fail to bring 
about proper conduct. It 
does not include reassign- 
ment to classes at the 
same school for the 
student's normal schedule, 
referral to an advisor, or 
removal from t Jass in the 
period (EC 5 18925). 



EXPULSION 



Total removal of a pupil in 
the district by action of the 
governing board or 
suspend expulsion with 
specified conditions 
(EC §48925). 



INVOLUNTARY 
TRANSFER 



Transfer of irregularly 
attending,truant, or 
disruptive pupil to a 
continua*'cn school or 
c oportuni'V programs/ 
classes (EC §§ 48432 S. 
48.37). 



WHO MUST ACT Principals or superinten- 

dents (or their designees), 
teachers (EC §§ 48900, 
48911(h)) 



Principal or superintendent 
(or their designees) MUST 
recommend if pupil causes 
physical injury; possesses 
a firearm, knife, or 
explosive; sells drugs, 
robs, or extorts others 
MUST report rp^sons in 
writing if expulsion consid- 
ered inappropriate (EC § 
48915) 

Board ma^es final decision 
tu expel 0 suspend expul- 
sion (EC §48915). 



Principal (or designee) 
for transfer to continuation 
school, committee for 
transfer to opportunity 
program or class 
(EC §§ 48432.5. 
48637.1,48637 2). 



HOW LONG 



Pnncipals or supennten- 
dents (orth'jif designees)' 
5 days at atii"e,may 
extend up to 20 days/year; 
balance of I'emester for 
continuation ^ upil with 
Board approval (EC § 
48912.5)Teajher 
remainder of day and the 
next day from teacher's 
cla^c (cC §48910). May 
request parent/guardian to 
attend class with student 
(EC §48900.1). 



Until board orders read- 
mission (EC§§ 48915 1. 
48916). 



Until end of the semester 
following the semester 
during which the acts 
led to the transfer or as 
specified unde' ''equired 
placement review 
(EC § 48432.5). 
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SUSPENSION 



EXPULSION 



STEPS 



INVOLUNTARY 
TRANSFER 



I. iniurniai conference wnn 
pupil, referring school em- 
ployee, and principal or 
superntendent (or their 
designees) (EC §48911). 



2. Tell pupil reasons for 
discipline and allow opport- 
unity to present his/har side 
(EC §48911). 



1. ^baring wiinin 30 scnooi 
dayci of act unless Boa^d 
meets less than week'y. 
which allows 40 school days 
(EC §48918). 



2 Give pupil written notice, 
fac"s and charges, copy of 
specific rule broken; advise 
of right to be present, have 
counsel, copy documents, 
confront and question wit- 
nesses, present evidence, 
and have a ''ecord of the 
hearing (EG §4891 8). 



1. Pupil and parent are notified 
of proposed involuntary 
transfer in writing. Parent/ 
guardian/pupil may request 
appeal with supr rintendent 
(or designee) (EC § 
48432.5). 

2. At meeting, they are 
informed of facts and 
reasons for transfer; may 
inspect documents, question 
witnesses, and present own 
evidence (EC § 48432 5) 



3. Contact parent/guardian by 
phone and in writing 
(EC §48911). 



3. Board determines whether 
pupil is expelled subsequent 
to Board hearing or recom- 
mendation from panel or 
hearing officer (EC § 4891 8). 



3. Writtc.i decision must give 
reasons for transfer (based 
on EC § 48900, truancy, or 
irregular attendance) and 
notice of any review process 
(EC § 48432.5). 



4. Report suspension to the 
governing board or superin- 
tendent per board policy 
(EC §48911). 



4. Expulsion decision must be 
based on substantial 
evidence relevant to the 
charges which proves pupil 
committed the act 
(EG §48911). 



5. Request confe''ence with 
parent/guardian and school 
(EG §48911). 



6. Deliberation is in closed 
session, but decision to 
expel 's made public 
(EG§ 48918). 



6. Pupil must be advised that 
he or she may appeal to 
county beard of education. 
Due process rules on appeal 
are extremely technical. 
County board's decision is 
final (EC §§ 48918-48924). 



Because the governing board can deny enrollment to a pupil expelled from another school district (if the pupil poses a potential 
danger to others), schools should develop a system of documentation so that subsequent school sites of disruptive students "^ir 
will hav3 the necessary information for the denial of entrance, suspension, expulsion, or ether necessary actions (see EC § 
15.1). 
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PRECAUTIONS TO CONSIDER WHEN USING 
SCHOOL CRIME STATISTICS 

1 . Establish a c^car district-wide consensus on the types of incidents 
that will be recorded as school crime. This must be consistent wic. 
state guidelines and instructions issued by the State Department of 
Education. 

2. Maintain consistent procedures for identifj In^ and recording school 
crime among schools. Use the School Safet\ Handbook and "Instruc- 
tions for Completing the Standard School Criaie Reporting Form" 
(available from the State Department of Education) as references. 

3. Establish a clear pohcy that school crime statistics will not be used to 
evaluate administrator or teacher competence. This information 
should be used to assess the need for action. 

4. Do not evaluate school or district-level school crime prevention pro- 
grams by raaking comparisons to the statewide average. This proce- 
dure will create only two types of schools: "safe" (above the average) 
and "unsafe" (below the average). Such a competitive atmosphere is 
the antithesis of school safety. 

5. Establish a baseline of school crime rat^s for each school and district. 
Evaluate the progress made in reducir g school crime by comparing 
the rate? for each school or district "gainst itself from year to year. 
Consider expressing school crime statistics as the number of crimes 
per 100 students per year. Consider trar^ 'ng criminal incidents on a 
month-by-month basis. 

6. Set reasonable objectives for reducing schooj rime each year. It is 
unlikely that all school crime can be rapidly 'eliminated in all schools. 
Setting reasonable short- and long-term goals to reduce crime, how- 
ever, can be an effective intervention itself. For example, if a school 
has ten incidents of theft for every 100 students per year, a short- 
term objective of reducing this to five incidents per year could be set. 
This goal, when widely publicized, sets a reasonable standard for 
"success.'' unless short-term crime reduction objectives are 
established, a negative cycle of frustration and "failure" can result. 

7. Reporting numbers does not answer questions about the human 
impact of crime. For example, the 1986 - 87 school crime statistics for 
California show that 96.6 percent of the crimes involved assau^^=i 
(without weapons), property theil or damage, si^bstance abuse 
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oiienses, and possession of weapons. These school crimes are by far 
the most frequently reported incidents of criminal activity. In con- 
trast, sex oCTci^ses account for only 1.5 percent of reported school 
crimes, eud homicides account for only 0.000C8 percent of school 
crimes. Even though some school crimes occur at relatively low rates, 
their toll in human cos^ > can be much greatr- Each plan should 
include interventions for all school crimes. A single homicide or felony 
sex offenso is one more than can be tolerated on any school campus. 
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WORKSHEETS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 
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This appendix includes the questionT^ res and worksheets useful to 
assess the status of the components of the safe school model and to assist 
the committee in the development, implementation, and evaluation of the 
safe schools plan. Note that some questionnaires have a five-point re- 
sponse scale presented to facilitate the use of optical scanning scoring 
devices. In districts with data management specialists, the categorization 
of items by environmental components and their elements can be used to 
develop computerized questionnaires and scoring programs. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #1: Creating a Vision 
(Individual Form) 

Thic worksheet can be duplicated and distributed to committee mem- 
bers to record within each of the components their personal views ana 
desires for their school prior to the group brainstorming discussion. Such 
individual preparation often increases individual participation and in- 
sures that all viewpoints are included in the group discussion. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #2: Creating a Vision 
(Group Consensus Form) 

This worksheet is designed to record the committee's vision of a safe 
school and the overall goals chosen through a group consensus process. 
This information is part of the first section of a safe school plan. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #3: Data Summary 

This worksheet is provided to summarize, by component, the 
strengths and concerns identified from a review of various data sources. 
This information can be used by the committee to establish p. . jrity 
concerns to be adoi essed. 

Safe Schools Questionnaire #4: Personal Characteristics of 
Students and Staff 

This IS a general questionnaire that includes questions pertaining to 
school and social conditions that might affect the safety climate of the 
school. It is to be completed by students and staff. This questionnaire is 
meant to provoko thought about how individual social concerns impact 
the school climate. 

Safe Schools Questionnaire #5: The School's Physical 
E^ivironment 

This questionnaire provides an assessment of the physical safety of 
the school. It should be completed by the committee. A careful review of 
the concerns raised by these questions should help the safe school com- 
mittee recognize areas of vulnertiDility and implement appropriate strate- 
gies that improve the school's safety. 
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Safe Scoois Questionnaire #6: Our School's Safety 
(Adult Version) 

This questionnaire is designed to be used primarily with school staff, 
community agency personnel, and parents. In some instances it would 
be possible to use this questionnaire with high school students. The 
content of the questions was taken directly from the school climate 
components discussed in Chapter 2. All components are assessed except 
for the personal characteristics of students and staff (see questionnaire 
#4). Note that a five-point response fjcale is used to facilitate the u ^e of 
optical scanning scoring devices. In districts with data management 
specialists, the categorization of items by environmental components 
and their elements can be used to develop computerized questionnaires 
and scoring programs. 

*jafe Schools Questionnaire #7: Our SchooPs Safety 
(Student Version) 

This questionnaire is modeled directly after the adult version ques- 
tionnaire (#6). It contains fewer items, and the wording has been 
changed to be more readable for elementar}' and junior high school 
students. If reading comprehension is a problem for the students, the 
questions can be read to them. In addition, th" 3 questionnaire asks the 
students to identify whether they have l>een victimized in the past 
month by school crime or have had other negative interpersonal experi- 
ences. Thi3 information is very valuable to the planning process because 
it helps target possible concerns. 

Safe Schools Tally Sheet #8; Our School's Safety 
(Adult Version) 

To assist the safe school committee, this form is provided to quickly 
record and score individual responses to the adult version of the Safe 
Schools Questionnaire (#6) by component and specific element. Scores 
are then averaged to denote the "average score** for each specific element 
of the School's Physical Environment component, the School's Social En- 
v>onment component, and the School's Cultural Characteristics compo- 
nent. The procedures to score and summarize responses to the adult 
questionn'iire are provided on the tally sheet. To gain an overall sum- 
mary of all respondents, the committee can score individual items for all 
respondents, and the scores can oe averaged anu suostituted for "aver- 
age score" on a summary tally sheet. 

Safe Schools Tally Sheet #9; Our SchooPs Safety 
(Student Version) 

T>^is form is provided to facilitate scoring of the student version of 
the Safe Schools Questionnaire (#7). The scoring procedures are the 
same as those of the adult version (Tally Sheet #8). In addition, the 
frequency with which student victimization occurs on campus should be 
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recorded and summarized for ail respondents. This information can be 
expressed as rates per 100 students to facilitate comparisons from year to 
year. The student self-report of victimization provides very useful infor- 
mation supplementary to the official crime data reported on the Standard 
School Crime Re|.X)rting Form. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #10: Observation List 

This list is provided to facilitate the use of informal observations of 
the school environment. Eighty observable conditions and situations on a 
school campus are pi^sented. The safe school committee may want to 
review this list to determine specific items that may warrant observation. 
For example, if a particular location on campus is believed t be a source 
of crime or disruptive behavior, then systematic observation of this 
location could provide a better understanding of what is happening and 
what might be done to counter any negative effects. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #11: Identifying Priorities 

This worksheet is designed to assist the committee members in estab- 
liL>hing their priority concerns. It can be used to facilitate a discussion 
about the specific concerns and the possible factors that caused or created 
the concerns. The discussion of concerns and their possible causes assists 
the comiuitLce lu selectuig appropriate strategies and actiGiiis. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #12: Action Plan Statement 

The Action Plan Statement provides a format for developing the 
details necessary to implement and evaluate each objective. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #13: Sample Action Plan Statements 

These sample Action Plan Statements illustrate how the form can be 
used. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #14: Overall Time Line 

This worksheet provides a summary of all objectives and the proposed 
time lines for meeting them on one sheet. The committee can use this to 
review the specific activities for each objective and create a coordinated 
and comprehensive overall plan. 

Sate Schools Worksheet #15: Evaluating Specific Objectives 

This worksheet summarizes the evaluation criteria, time lines, and 
achievement levels from the individual Action Plan Statements. This 
summary will assist the committee in evaluating the safe school plan and 
determining the effectiveness of each activity. 

Safe Schools Worksheet #16: Evaluating the Plan 

This worksheet is provided to assist the committee members in 
evaluating tneir safe school plan and the strategies and activities 
implemented. It encourages discussion on successes and failures and on 
methods of strengthening and revising the plan. 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #1 

Creating a Vision 

(Individual Form) 





SCHOOL'S CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 


SCHOOL'S SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


SCHOOL'S PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 




The general atmosphere or 
spirit of the school. 


The organizational and interpersonal 
processes that occur in and around the school. 


The physical conditions in which 
education takes place. 




(norms, beliefs, and values^ 


(structure, procedures, and organization) 


(location, buildings, classrooms) 


o 


My/our hopes, wishes, desire*^ are: 

~ L 


My/our hopes, wishes, desires are: 


My/our hopes, wishes, desires are: 


Comments: 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #2 

Creating a Vision 

(Group Consensus Form) 

Our Shared Vision for a Safe School anc< Overail Goals 
Oursi''.red vision: 



K^oi goals: 
1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Comments: 




Safe Schools Womsheet #3 

Data ^"mmary 



>4 

to 



Areas or Pride and Strength 



Areas of Concern and Need 



Component: 



Component: 



Comments:. 
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Safe Schools Questionnaire #4 
Personal Charactoristics of Students and Staff 

Directions: This is a general questionnaire to be completed by students and staff that includes ouestions 
pertainng to conditions that might affect the safety climate of the school Do any of the following factors affect 
the Sifety of your schoci? 

Place an "X" on one of the live lines between each word pair There are no right or wrong answcrb Do not put 
your name on this form. 



V/h'^n you complete this form please return it to 
Student-:' Economic Background 

This is a concern 
Home issues 

This IS a concern. 
Student/Staff Health 

This is a concern. 



Campus Etiinlc/Raclal 
Composition 

This IS a concern 

Staff Experience 

This is a concern 



1 



1 



1 



by. 



This is not a concern. 



Tms IS not a concern 



This is not a concern. 



This IS not a concern. 



^his is not a concerrj. 



Bullying 

This is a concern. 



This is not a concern 



Alcohol and Other Drug Use 

This is a concern 



This IS not a concern 



Gang Activ / 

This IS a concern 



This lb not a concern 



Suicide 



This IS a concern. 



This IS not a conce'n 



Please stati on reverse side any other conditions that you think Influence tho general safety 
of this school. 
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The Schoors Physical Environment 



Directions: Tnis list was developed to guide the safe school committee's evaluation of the 
essential physical safety elements of your school. 'True" resporises indicate safe school 
conditio Evaluate your school with respect to each question by plrcing an "X" on the line 
labeled "True'* or "False." After completing this assessment, record specific physical safety 
issues on "S ife Scnools Worksheet #3: Data Summary." 

School Location 

Tiu3 False 



1 Our school IS visible from neighboring homes, businesses, and road- 
ways. 

2. There are no commercial activities in the immediate v.cinity of the school 
that would adversely affect the school environment. 

3. There are no businesses near the school that draw students from the 
campus or attract people who pose a threat to the students. 



School Grounds 



4. All entries to our campus are properly secured. 

5 Security and local police have vehicle access to the campus ai all times. 

6. Gates and doer ocks are accessible to police and fire during emergen- 
cies 

7 Local police are familiar enough with the campus to assist during 
emergencies or with visitor control. 

8 Field areas are fenced off to prevent unauthonzed vehicle and public 
access. 

9. School building areas fenced from playing areas tc preveni intrusion 
during nonschool hours. 

10. The entry of visitors and outsideis onto campus is controlled 

1 1 . There are signs at all entry points listing regulations and 
trespass laws. 

1 2 Visitors' entrances are clearly designated 

13 Triu school grounds are clean. 

14 The grounds are free of rocl:s and gravel or other debris which can be 
used to vandalize. 

15 The school site design facilitates ease of supervision (i.e , all gathenng 
areas are clearly visible) 

16 Parking areas are v :ole frorr ocaipied bui.ding areas 

17 Bicycles are stored in secured areas dunn^ school hours 

18 Curbing around Drives or parking areas are 'square style" tc discourage 
unauthonzdd vehicle ac^?ss to the grounds or bu^'ding aroc.?: 
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Tme False 

19. Ail necessary barriers exist to prevent unauthorized vehicle access to the 

campus. 

20 There is a clear policy for overnight maximum lighting or no lighting 

oig"*^ out) on the campus. 

21 . Exterior lighting is propeny directed and bright enough to 

illuminate the necessary areas. 

22. Lights are equipped with break-resistant lenses. 

23. Graffiti, broken glass, and other results ot vandalism are 

immediately repaired (prior to opening of schooi; 

School BuHdlngs/Ciassrooms 

24. Building design facilitates ease of supervision (i.e., all areas in and 

around buildings are easily visible to staff and 
supervisors). 

25. Tne school consults regularly with a iocksm th and the police regarding 

building security. 

26. All door and vyindow locks have been recently checked \o see if thev 

comply with updated crime preventio*^ strategies 

27. There is n. key control system. 

28. All exterior doors to high risk areas have dead-bolt locks 

29. All extenor doors are solid-core styie. 

30. No exterior doors can be opened by breaking out nearby glass and 

reaching :n. 

31 . All exterior doors open inside. 

32 Ground floor windows have extra secjrity precautions. 

33. Break-resistCiit glass is used, especially in high risk areas 

34. Large windows have been .ep aced with smaller windows 

35. There are no sliding a id/or casement style wi idows that can be pac;!y 

defeated on campus buildings. 

36 Graffiti-resistant paint is used on buildings. 

37. Signs use painted lettering or engraved lettering only 

38 Roofs i. ^ accessible only by ladder 

39. Roofs are fire retardant. 
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iniernai Security - Schooi Alarms 
True False 

40 Buildings are fitted with fire alarms and automatic fire control sprinklers 

41 . -acilities have be jn recently inspected by fire prevention 

personnel for possible code -.olations or fire prevention 
suggestions. 

4?. A burglar alarm system is installed and integrated throughout the cam- 
pus. 

43. The alarm system(s) is easily used by the staff. 

44. The capabilities and lin illations of the alarm system are understood. 

45. The alarm system(s) is regularly maintained and tested. 

46. Local police, security, and fire departments are alerted by the alarm 

system(s) 

Internal Security - School Property 

47 There is an up-to-^' ^ inventory of equipment and valuable property 

(either written or coniputerized). 

48. Property is inventoried on videotape to facilitate easy 

identification. 

49. Equipment is engraved wlh the school name and school property 

identification number. 

'^^ Valuables and equipment are propeily secured. 

51 School files and records are kept in a fire-proof safe or storage area. 

Thank you for your help. 
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Safe Schools Questionnaire #6 
Our School's Safety 



(Adult Version) 

Directions: As ^jrt of the safe school commiltee's efforts ;0 develop a safe school plan, we are 
seeking your opinions about how you feel about our school. Show your opinions by circling one 
number to the right of each item. Do not put your name on this form. 



Strongly 
Disagree 

1 . There are few locations near 1 
campus that encourage crime. 

2. The effects of vandalism on 1 
campus are quickly repaired. 

3. The school buildings are free 1 
of hazards that can 

accidental injury. 

4. Staff use standard definitions 1 
and procedures to identify 

school crime. 

5. The principal seeks input from 1 
students and staff before 

making important decisions. 

6. This school has adequate 1 
resources to help students in 
emergency situations. 

7. Every effort is made to U3e ail 1 
class time for instaictiorrj 
activities/lessons. 

8. Many parents are actively m- 1 
volved in school matters and 
decision making. 

9. Everyone shares a feeling of 1 
wanting this school to change 

and grow in positive ways. 

10. Siudents and staff have a sin- 1 
cere concern abou* each other 

1 1 . The oiles and expectations are 1 
clear and well known to 

everyone at school. 

1 2. The rules and reg Jiations are 1 
written and posted throughout 

the school. 

13. The people at this school value 1 
leaming and want to leam new 

skills. 



Disagree Neutral Agree Strongly 

Agree 



2 3 4 5 

2:45 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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14. Instaictional time is used pro- 
ductively by students and 
teachers. 

15. The consequences for violating 
school rules are fair, known to 
all, and applied consistently. 

16. The rewards used at this school 
are appropriate and meaningful. 

1 7. Positive behavior is acknory- 
ledged frequently - students 
and staff feel appreciated. 

18. This school is weil protected 
from potential crime or van- 
dalism. 

19. This school is well maintained 
and a pleasant place to spend 
time. 

20. The classrooms are well main- 
tained and inviting places to 
leam. 

21 . Law enforcen^ent ;s involved 
in campus acti/ities in non- 
enforcement rc'es. 

22. The procedures used to make 
decisions at f,chool are well 
known to students and staff 

23. There are clear procedures to 
deal with emergencies. 

24 Every attempt is made to place 
students in heterogeneous 
classes except for math and 
reading. 

25. Many students participate in 
school events. 

26 This school is a place where 
almost everyone can be trusted, 
and students and siaff feel 
physically and psychologica^y 
safe. 

27, Students and staff feel it is their 
lesponsibility to improve this 
school. 



Strongly Disagree Neutrai Agree Strcngiy 
Disagree Agree 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12345 

12345 

12345 
12345 

12345 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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Disagree Agree 

28 School rules and expectations are 1 2 3 4 5 

realistic, practical, fair, and rele- 
vant to the students and staff. 

29, There is a tone of high moral 1 2 3 4 5 

standards, positive messages, 
and high expectations of 
everyone at this school 

30 Everyone at this scnool can be 12 3 4 5 

successful. 

31. Disciplinary practices focus on 1 2 4 5 
the causes of problems and pro- 
vide problem-solving procedures 
rather just punitive reactions 

32. At this school, it is everyone's 1 2 3 4 5 
responsibility to see that school 
rules are followed. 

33. People at this school receive 1 2 3 4 5 
Public recognition for their 
good efforts. 

34. Few conditions on campus 1 2 3 4 5 
could cause accidental injury. 

35. The school buildings are in 1 2 3 4 5 
good condition. 

36. The classrooms have adequate 1 2 3 4 5 
space tor the student-teacher 
ratio. 

37. The community uses the school 1 2 3 4 5 
during nonschool hours 

38 Students and staff are al'owed 1^345 
to make decisions and choices 
whenever appropriate. 

39. The principal provides ieaaer- 1 2 3 4 5 
ship in curriculum devSijpment. 

40. Every effort is made to encourage 1 2 3 4 5 
cooperation among students in 
the classroom. 

A^. There clear coordination be- , j 3 4 5 

tween this '"'^hool and other put 
lie agencies, such as the police, 
coun^v juvenile probation 
officers, and x>unty mental 
health perso inel, 

ERLC 
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42. Students, staff, and parents 
fsel personally responsible for 
what happens at school. 

43. Everyone's racial and ethnic 
heritage is respected at this 
school. 

44. The entire school community 
participates in developing 
behavioral expectations. 

45. The people at this school believe 
it is important to be productive. 

46. Academic expectations are clear 
and positive for all students. 

47. There are clear procedures for 
reporting all criminal behaviors 
to law enforcement. 

48. The principal and staff show re- 
spect, consiaeration, and sensi- 
tivity to students and parents. 

49. The principal is highly visible 
on campus and is available to 
all members of the school 
community. 

50. Equipment is inventoried and 
engraved for easy identification. 

51 . Classrooms are orderly and 
focused on instruction. 

52. Parents and volunteers are 
recruited as monitors. 

53. Parents, teachers, and comm- 
unity memoers are f^^cz.udged 
to participate in school activities. 

54. Students and staff work together 
with a minimum of favoritism 
shown. 



Strongly 
Disagree 

1 



Disagree Neutral Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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Piease make any rOrrliTieniS yCU may have abOut Our SChoOi'S safety in the Space 
below. 



Thank you for your help. 
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Safe Schools Question -^aire #7 
Our School's Safety 
(Student Version) 



Grade: 



Directions: The safe school committee needs to determine how safe you feel on campus. We also 
want to hear about the things at school you feel are unsafe and how they can be made safer. Do 
not put your name on thi."? form, out do note your grade level. 

Please show your opinions by circling one number for each statement that best shows your 
feelings . jout this school. 



Strongly 
Disagree 



1 . I am not afraid of any places 
around my school. 

2. They take good care of the 
school yard. 

3. There is a lot of space in the 
classrooms at this school. 

4. There are law enforcement 
officers who work here on 
campus. 

5. When students at this school 
have an emergency, someone 
is there lo help. 

6. Toachero ( this school let me 
do prr and assignments 
with other students in the class. 

7. I really want this schoo' to be 
"the best." 

8. I teel that I belong at this 
school. 

9. I work very hard in all my 
classes. 

1 0. When students break rules, 
they ail receive the same 
treatment. 

1 I feel safe at this school 

1 2. The buildings at this school 
look good. 



Disagree Not Sure Agree 



2 
2 
2 

2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



Strongiy 
Agree 

5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
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Strongly 
Disagree 

13. Strangers do not come and go 1 
from school easily. 

1 4. The principal asks students 1 
about their ideas at this school. 

1 5. We do not waste time in our 1 
classes at this school. 

1 6. You can trust people at this 1 
school. 

1 7. Everyone is expected tc be their 1 
best at this school. 

1 8. Students at this school really 1 
want to learn. 

1 9. Teachers go out of their way to 1 
let me know I am doing a good 
job. 

20. Only a few students get hurt 1 
in accidents at th'S school. 

21. Very few accidents happen in- l 
side the buildings at this school. 

22. Students are given many i 
choices at this school. 

23. My parents are involved 1 
at this school. 

24. Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, 1 
Whites, and all other students 

are respected at this school. 

25. The school rules are listed in the 1 
classrooms and around the 
school and students know what 
they are. 

26. I can be a success in schooi 1 

27. It pays to follow the rules and 1 
do well at this school. 

28. Writing on walls is cleaned or 1 
painted over quickly at this 
school. 

29. The classrooms at this school 1 
look very nice. 



Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly 



Agree 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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Strongly Disagree Not Sure 
Disagree 

30. I am in some classes with stu- 1 2 3 
dents of different abilities and 

talents. 

31. Most students get involved 1 2 3 
in school activities. 

32. People care for each other at 1 2 3 
this school. 

33. The rules at this school are fair. 1 2 3 

34. Teachers at this school look out 1 2 3 
for troublemakers. 

35. We learn things about ourselves, 1 2 3 
about "life" and other things in 

addition to regular subjects. 

36. Parents often ser^/e as hall and 1 2 3 
playground monitors at this 

school. 

37. Which of these things happened to you in the past month: 

A. I was pushed around by someone who was just being mean. 

B. I was in a fist fight with another student. 

C. I was robbed or had something stolen. 

D. I saw a student with a knife. 

E. I saw a student with a gun. 

F. I saw students use drugs or alcotiol on campus. 

G. I saw students steal from the library, a classroom, 
or the cafeteria. 

H. I saw someone destroy or mark-up school equipment 
or buildings (walls). 

I. I was afraid of being beat up on the way to or from 
school. 

J. I was afraid of gang activity at school. 

K. I was threatened by someone with a knife or gun. 



Agree Strongly 
Agree 



4 

4 

4 
4 



5 

5 

5 
5 



(circle one) 
NO YES 
NO YES 
NO YES 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 
YES 
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L. I was called names or put down by ottier students. NO YES 

M. I felt rejected by other students. NO YES 

N. I saw students smoking or chewing tobacco on campus. NO YES 

O. I know students who came to school high on drugs or alcohol. NO YES 

38. You probably have other ideas about how to make our school sa^er. Please write your 
ideas in the space below. 



Thank you for your help. 
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Safe Schools Tally Sheet #8 

Our Schoors Safety 
(Adult Version) 



Directions: 



1 . Record the answers (1 through 5) for each item from "Safe Schools 
Questionnaire #6: Our School's Safety." 

2. Add all items in each element and record the total in the area ma'-ked "Sum." 

3. Divide the sum by the number of items in each element. 

4. Record the "Average Score" in the space provided. 



The School's Physical Environment 

School Location 1 . 



Average Score 



School Grounds 



2. 
18. 
19. 
34. 



Sum 



Divide by 4 
Average Score 



School Buildings 



3. 
35. 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Average Score 



School Classrooms 



Internal Security 



20. 
36. 

4. 
37. 
41. 

50. 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Average Score 

Sum 



Divide by 4 
Average Score 



9' 
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Safe Schools Tally Sheet # 8 
The School's Social Environment 



Leadership 5. Sum 

39. Divide by 4 

48. Average Score 

49. 

School Organizations! 6. Sum 

Structure 

22. Divide by 4 

23. Average Score 

38. 



Classroom Organization 7. 
and Structure 

24. 

40. 
51. 



Sum 

Divide by 4 
Average Score 



Participation and 
Involvement 



8. 
21. 
25. 
27. 
42. 
52. 
53. 



Sum 

Divide by 7 
Average Score 
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The School's Cultural Environment 

Affiliation and Bonding 9. Sum 

10. Divide by 5 

26. Average Score 

43 

54. 

Behavioral Expectations 11. Sum 

12. Divide by 5 

28. Average Score 

29. 

44. 

Academic Expectations 13. Sum 

14. Divide by 5 

30. Average Score 

45. 

46. 

Discipline and 15. Sum 

Consequences 

31. Divide by 4 

32. Average Score 

47. 

Support and 

Recognition 16. Sum 

17. Divide by 3 

33. Average Score 



10. 
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Safe Schools Tally Sheet #9 
Our Schoors Safety 
(Student Version) 



Directions: 

1. Record the answers (1 through 5) for each item from "Safe Schools Questionnaire: #7." 

2. Add all items in each factor and record in the area marked "Sum." 

3. Divide the sum by the number of items in each element. 

4. Record the "Average Score" in the space provided. 

5. Tally the number of incidents reported by riudents on item #37 in the space provided. 



The School's Physical Environment 

School Location 1. 



School Grounds 



2. 
11. 
20. 
28. 



Score 



Sum 



Divide by 4 
Average Score 



School Buildings 



12. 
21. 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Average Score 



School Classrooms 



3. 

29. 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Averago Score 



Internal Security 



13. 
36. 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Average Score 



I. 
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The School's Social Environment 

Leadership 14. 



School Organizational 
Structure 



Average Score = 



Sum 



Divide by 2 
Average Score 



Classroorri Organization 
and Structure 



6. 
15. 
30. 
35. 



Sum 



Divide by 4 
Average Score 



Participation and 
Involvement 



4. 

•7 
/ . 

23. 
31. 



Sum 



Divide by 4 
Average ocore 



The School's Cultural Environment 

Affiliation and Bonding 8. 



16. 
24. 
32. 



Sum 



Divide by ^ 
Average Score 



Behavioral Expectations 17. 

25. 



Sum 



Academic Expectations 



Discipline ana 
Consequences 



33. 

9. 
18. 
26. 

10. 
27. 
34. 



Divide by 3 
Average Score 

Sum 



Divide by 3 
Average Score 

Sum 



Divide by 3 
Average Score 



ERIC 
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Support and Recognition 19. Average Score 



37. A. 


Bullying/assault 


B. 


Fighting 


C. 


Theft (personal) 


D. 


Saw knife 


E. 


Saw gun 


F. 


Saw drugs/alcohol 


G. 


Theft (school) 


H. 


Vandalism 


1. 


Fear to and from school 


J. 


Fear gangs 


K, 


Threatened weapon 


L. 


Verbal attack 


M. _ 


Sc3ial isolation 


N. 


Tobacco use 


0. 


Saw intoxicated students 



ERIC 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #10 
Observation List 



student and staff questionnaires provide invaluable information about the perceptions each 
has about the overall school climate. Student and staff behaviors also provide information about 
their perceptions of school safety. Indirect measures observe and record behaviors without 
changing them. Counting the number of student-initiated meetings with teachers, for example, 
provides information about the students' beliefs about teacher accessibility. Behaviors or condi- 
tions that can be used with an informal observational assessment method are listed below. The 
safe school committee can select or create the specific behaviors or conditions for observation 
that relate to issues they want to evaluate. 

The Schoors Physical Environment 

• Count the number of open classroom doors. 

• How often and when is the office door opened? 

• How does the campus smell (pleasant or unpleasant)? 

• Can student voices be heard during various times of the day? Are these sounds a source 
of pleasure or irritation? 

• How often can music be heard on campus? 

• How many "cozy corners" can be found in classrooms and elsewhere on campus? 

• Are student collections and hobDies evident on campus? 

• Is student work displayed in public places? 

• How many classrooms have bolted-down desks? 

• How many individuals in the school have master keys? 

• How many times during the day do bells ring? 

• How much graffiti is evident? How quickly does it return after being removed or covered up? 

• Does the parking lot have spaces reserved for administrators? 

• How many broken windows have there been this year? 

• How many deliberately plugged toilets have there been this school year? 

• How many empty bulletin bonrds or display cases are there? 

• How many display cases have not been redecorated in years'^ 

• How many newly planted flowers are on campus? 

• How long has it been since the school was painted? 

• How many parents and visitors comment about the appearance of the school campus? 

• How many student accidents and injuries have there been in the past year? 

• How many muddy, bare spots are there on campus'^ 

• How often is broken c'ass found on campus? 

• What is the height of the fence surrounding the school? 
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The School's Social Environment 

• How often do students make significant choices? (In classes and in helping to run the schoc 

• How often do students seek help from school or community resource personnel? 

• How often are students involved in planning learning activities? 

• How often are students involved in planning social events? 

• How often are students involved in making bulletin boards or displays? 

• How often do students ask questions in class, of their counselors, of the principal? 

• What percentage of students are seen smiling and laughing during various times of the school 
day? 

• What percentage of students during recess or lunch time are playing games or interacting 
pleasantly? 

• What percentage of students carry nonrequired reading material? 

• What percentage of students are involved in extracurricular activities? 

• How many students attend optional school events? 

• How many teachers provide a variety of learning choices for students? 

• How often are teachers and staff seen listening to students? 

• What is the positiv^^/negative student comment ratio in the teachers' lounge? 

• How often do teachers and staff volunteer their own time for school projects and activities? 

• riow often do teachers and staff voluntarily stay after school to help students? 

• How many parents volunteer their help with school projects and activities? 

• How many in-service activities does the administration support each year'? 

• How many educational alternatives are available? 

• How many changes in administration have there been in the past five years? 

• What percentage of teachers have been at the school for more than five years? 

• How many threatening notes or phone calls has the school received? 

• How many staff meeting agenda items do not deal with instruction? 

• How many staff meeting agenda items are proposed by teachers and other staff? 

• What is the talking/listening ratio of administrators and teachers at staff meetings? 

• How many items at staff meetings are generated by students? 

• How many public address announcements are made each day? 

• How many school activities are parents invited to? 

• What percentage of parents come to school activities when invited? 
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• How many community volunteers work in the school? 

• How many staff and students recognize the superintendent? 

• How often do administrators visit classrooms and attend school 
activities? 

The Schoors Cultural Environment 

• How many students go to the library on their own, not just for assignments? 

• What percentage of students are assigned homework each school night? 

• What percentage of students complete their class and homework assignments each day 

• What percentage of students drop o jt each year? 

• What percentage of students skip class each day? 

• How many students have been arrested this year? 

How many students have run away from home this year? 

• How many students have attempted suicide this school year? 

• How many students know the principal's name, age, likes, dislikes, etc.? 

• how many students do no* return to class after a fire drill? 

• How many students left school because of pregnancy this year? 

• How many students come to class "stoned" or "under the influence"? 

• What percentage of the student body are habitual smokers'^ 

• How often are students encouraged to do their best? 

• How often are students told how they are doing in their classes? 

• How many students lave been suspended or expelled this year? 
How many false fire alarms have been set this year? 

• How many bomb threats have been received by telephone? 

• Whal percentage of administrate " time is devoted to discipline? 

• What is the ratio of hall monitors to students? 

• How many faculty cars have been damaged in the school parking lot this past year? 
How many times have the police been called to campus during the past year? 

• How many rules in the student handbook use the word "don't"? 

• How manv staff members voluntarily eat with the students? 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #11 

Identifying Priorities 



High Priority Ares of 
Concern and Need 



Possible Causes 



Possible Strategies and Actions 



Predicted Barriers to 
Achieving Goal 



Comments: 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #12 
Action Plan Statement 



1 . Component Area: Element: 



2. Description of Existing Condition (Concern): 



3. Objective: 



4. Description of Successful Outcome: 



5. Specific Activities: 



6. Resources Needed/Available: 



7. Person(s) Responsible for Implementation: 



8. Monitoring Plan: 



9. Evaluation Criteria/Time Line: 
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1 . Component Area: Physical Environment Element: Internal Security Procedures: Community 

2. Description of Existing Cordition (Concern): There is very little communication or cooperation 
between the community and the school in crime prevention efforts. 

3. Objective: To develop a school/community crime prevention program, including Neighborhood 
Watch. Block Parents, and personal safety training for school staff, students, p arents and commu- 
nity members. 

4. Description of Successful Outcome: An ongoing Neighborhood Watch program with quarterly 
meetings at the school: the meetings to be attended by school staff, students, parents, and 
community members: Block Parent program operating throughout the school district 

5. Specific Activities: Quarterly Neighborhood Watch meetings coordinated with local law 
enforcement crime prevention unit, including presentations on personal safety, home security, 
and the school/c o mmunitv Neighborhood Watch concept: Block Parent program established 
th roughout the district for students walking to and from school. 

6. Resources Needed? Available: Local law enforcement crime prevention center to provide 
speakers, films, brochures, flyers, and publicity for presentations. School will provide meeting 
space: PTA to provide refreshments: local law enforcement to assist in screening and training 



7. Person{s) Responsible for Implementation: A^s. Tobias. Vice Principal, will coordinate with 
Lt l^arcia Alvarez of the Police Department, and Mr fi/tichael Keown of the PTA. 

8. Monitoring Pian: fv* s. Tobias will report to the safe school committee on a quarterly basis. 

9. Evaluation CriteriaATime Line: Planning to begin in September: first quarterly Neighborhooa 
Watch meeting he'd in December (goal of 100 attendees at each meeting: 20 percen t commu- 
nity members): Block Parents identified two/month beginning in January until one paren t 
involved in every six- block area in the district. 



11. 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #13 
Sample 2 of Action Plan Stat@m*?nt 



1. Component Area: Cultural Environment El er.ie nt: /A ffiliation/Bon ding 

2. Description of Existing Condition (Concern): Ttiere is gang graffiti painted on school 
prooertv: students ofte n wear aana colors and insignias: there is little communication between 
the school and local la w enforcement: some students express fear of gangs: tne number of 
assaults has increased. 

3. Objective: To develop a aano prev ention urogram: to eliminate graffiti on school property: to 
eliminate the visible presence of gangs: to reduce the incidence of assaults and bully ing on 
campus. 

4. Description of Successful Outcome: Expenditures for gang-related graffiti reduced 80 
percent: stuuents not w earing gang colors or insignias on campus: number of assaults/batter- 
ies reduced 50 percent. 

5. Specific Activities: Develop, communicate, and consistently enforce rules that banish items 
on campus that relate t o oana membership: develop student volunteer paint brigade to remove 
graffiti: provide training to parents concerning gang activity and signs of gang involvement: 
work with law enforcemen t to oatrol streets near school before and after school. 

6. Resources Needed/Available: Local law enforcement crime prevention center to provide 
speakers and materials on gangs f or parent and staff meetings: conflict management/peer 
counseling materials: paint. 

7. Person(s) Responsible for Implementation: Mr Nunez. Vice Principal, will coordinate with 
Lt. Christina Farrell of the Police Department, and Mr. Pies Elder of the PTA. 

8. f^onitoring Plan: Mr. Nunez will report to thf^ safe school committee on a quarterly basis of 
progress in implementing activities: review monthly school crime and maintenance data. 

9. Evaluation Criteria/Time Line: Planning to begin in September: paint brigade to begin in 
October: conflict manage rs/peer counselors selected and trained bv January: monthly parent 
meetings to begin in October. 

11: 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #14 

Overall Time Line 

Goal: 



Action Plan Objectivey and Activities 


Date to be Completed 


Person(s) 
Responsible 


J 


A 


3 


0 


N 


D 


J 


F 


M 


A 


M 


J 


Action Plan Objective # : 
Activities: 

Action Plan Objective # : 

Activities; 





























Comments: 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #15 
Evaluating Specific Objectives 



Objective 1: 

Evaluation Criteria/Time Line: 

Achievement Level: 

Comments: 

Objective 2: 

Evaluation Criteria/Time Line: 

Achievement Level: 

Comments: 

Objective 3: 

Evaluation Criteria/Time Line: 

Achievement Level: 

Comments: 



i: 
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Safe Schools Worksheet #16 

Evaluating the Plan 



Ways the Plan Succeeded and Why 



c 
cn 



Ways the Plan Failed and Why 



Ways tho Plan can be Strenthened 



Comments: 
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Appendix H 



INTERAGENCY INFORMATION 
CAUnMNUc runivio 



The safe school committee will need to modify the following sample forms for its own 
jurisdiction in order to obtain access to records it needs for collecting all available school 
safety data. The forms, however, provide a beginning for interagency work. 

• "Court Order Alio wing interagency information Exchange** is verj' broad 
and covci^ multiple access to records of many agencies. 

• '^Court Order Authorizing School-Probation Information Exchange** deals 
only with the records of those two entities. 

• ''*Superic^ Court«««Miscellaneou6 Order** sets a framework for the exchange of 
information. 

• •^Interagency Case Information Request** can be used to manage the flow of 
records among all participating agencies. 

• '^Confidential Information Requested** form to request information from the 
appropriate agency. 

• "Consent to Release Confidential Information** can be used to obtain the 
signed consent of the minor and parent to access records. 
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(Sample) 



COURT ORDER 



ALLOWING E^ER/ GENCY INFORMATION EXCHANGE 



State of 



J Superior Court 



County of 



^ Juvenile Court 



ORDER OF THE JUVENILE COURT AUTHORIZING RELEASE AND EXCHANGE OF INFOR- 
MATION AMONG SCHOOL DISTRICTS, LAW ENFORCEMENT, PROSECUTORS, COUNTY 
COUNSELS, CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES, AND PROBATION 



Pursuant to the authority vested in the court by Sections 827 and 828 of the Welfare and Institu^ 
Hons Code and Section 49077 of the Education Code, IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that juvenile court 
records and any other information that may be in the possession of school districts, law enforcement 
agencies, prosecutors, county counsels, child protective service agencies, and probation departments 
regarding minors may be released, for governmental purposes only, to the following persons who 
have a legitimate and official interest in the information: 

1. The minor 

2. The minor's attorney 

3. The mice's parents or guardians 

4. Foster parents 

5. All district attorneys' offices 

6. All law enforcement agencies 

7. All county attorneys 

8. All school districts 

9. All probation departments 

10. All public welfare agencies 

11. All youth detention facilities 

12. All corrections departments 

13. Authorizsd court personnel 

14. All courts 

15. All treatment or placement programs which lequire th'^ information for placement, treatrrent 
or rehabilitation of the minor 

16. All multidisciplinary teams for abuse, neglect, or delinquency 

17. All juvenile justice citizens advisory boards 

18. All state central information registries 

19. All coroners 

20. All victims may receive information from law enforcement agencies, probation departments, or 
the prosecutor to enable them to pursue civil remedies. These same agencies may release 
information to identifiable potential victims that a minor constitutes a threat to their person or 
property. They may release the name, description, whereabouts of the minor, and the nature of 
the threat toward the potential victim. 

All information received by authorized recipients lis^^^H above may be further disseminated only to 
other authorized recipients without further order of this v-^urt. 



DEPARTMENT OF 



COUNTY. 



Date 



Presiding Judge, Juvenile Court 



(Sample) 



COURT ORPli;R 



AUTHORIZING SCHOOL-PROBATION 



INFORMATION EXCHANGE 



STATE OF 



, SUPERIOR COURT 



COUNTY OF 



, JUVENILE COURT 



ORDER OF THE JUVENILE COURT AUTHORIZING RELEASE AND EXCHANGE OF INFORMA- 
TION BETWEEN SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND PROBATION OFFICIAXS 

Pursuant to the authority vested in the Court by Sections 827 and 828 of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code and Section 49077 of the Education Code, IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that the Probation 



County shall release information to each other regarding all minors and students under their super- 
vision. Information that may be helpful in providing juvenile court educational placements and 'n 
increasing school safety and other legitimate official concerns of both agencies shall be shared by both 
agencies. Such information shai* include, but is not limited to, academic, attendance and disciplinary 
records, arrest and dispositional data, names of minors . probation and their assigned probation 
officers, names of minors attending individual schools and their assigned teacher, counselor, or other 
approp riate adult contact at the school site. 



Department of 



County and all school districts in 



Date 



Presiding Judge, Juvenile Court 
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(Sample — To Be Printed on Agency Jjecterhead 
or with Combined Names! Logos of all Participating Agencies) 



INTERAGENCY CASE INFORMATION REQUEST 



Information requested by: 
Name 



Mail to 



Needed by (date) . 



Supervisor's Name 



Minor/Student's Name 



Minor/Student's Addiess 

Phone 

School 



Parent/Guardian's Name 



Title 



Phone 



Phone 



Birthdate 
Grade 



Parent/Guardian's Address, if different from Minor or Student 



Phone 
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(Sample — To Be Printed on Agency Jjecterhead 
or with Combined Names! Logos of all Participating Agencies) 



INTERAGENCY CASE INFORMATION REQUEST 



Information requested by: 
Name 



Mail to 



Needed by (date) . 



Supervisor's Name 



Minor/Student's Name 



Minor/Student's Addiess 

Phone 

School 



Parent/Guardian's Name 



Title 



Phone 



Phone 



Birthdate 
Grade 



Parent/Guardian's Address, if different from Minor or Student 



Phone 
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(Sample) 



CONFroENTIAJL INFORMATION REQUESTED 



Check the requested information from the appropriate agency. 



SCHOOLS 

] Attendance 
] Disciphne 

] Academic achievement 
] Current progress 
] Cpecial program placement 
[ ] Please call me 



LAW ENFORCEMENT 

[ ] Arrest history 

[ ] Diversions 

[ ] Field interviews 

[ ] Family arrest history 

[ ] Gang involvement 

[ ] Please call me 



PROBATION 

[ ] Terms and conditions 
[ ] Current progress 
[ ] Arrest/disposition 
[ ] Please call me 



CHILD PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

[ ] Abuse/neglect data 
[ ] Current progress 
[ j Service plans 
[ ] Please call me 



DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

[ ] Petitions filed 

f ] Progress of case 

[ ] Court rulings 

[ ] Victimi/witness inforination 

[ ] Please call me 



INTERAGENCY TEAM 

[ ] Case conferences 
[ ] Profiles/repc. Is 
[ i Service plar^s 
[ ] Current progress 
[ ] Please call me 



1 
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(Sample — To Be Printed on Agency Letterhead 

or Combined Names /Logos of all Participating Agencies) 

CONSENT TO RELEASE CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

I, (child'o parent or guardian) hereby give the (agency's name) 

my consent to obtain and exchange confidential medical, 

psychological, drug and alcohol treatment, mental health, other treatment, and educational 
information with my child's physician, psychologist or counselor, social worker, probation 
officer, and/or school officials, I understand that this information will be used by the juve- 
nile court and the (agency's name) to provide necessary sendees 

and treatment as long as I/my child is under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court or under 
the supervision of (agency's name) . 

Minor's date of birth 

Minor's current school or last school if not presently enrolled 

Minor'r physician - 

Minor's counselor(s), psycholopisi, or psychiatnst 

Minor's social worker =^ 

Minor's probation/parole officer . 

Parent's/guardian's signature Date 

){e % :ic 
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Appendix I 



IMPORTANT SCHOOL SAFETY 
CODE REFERENCES 



SCHOOL SAFETY ISSUE 



CODE REFERENCE 



Right to a Safe School 

Standard School Crime Reporting Form 

Knowledge of rules of discipline 

Grounds for suspension 

Students held to account/physical control 

Supervision, extra curricular activities of 
pupils 

Principal's responsibility for adequate 
certificated supervision 

Suspension as a last i esort 

Suspension by a teacher (only for EC § 48900) 

Suspension due process report to Board or 
superintendent on each suspension; 
principal's designee 

Expulsion recommendation (or statement 
to Board) 

Enrollment in another district '' Uov ing 
expulsion (hearing requirement) 

Report to law enforcement re: 
violation of PC § 245 (assault with 
deadly weapon) prior to suspension 
or expulsion 



California Constitution, 
Article I, Section 28 (c) 

PC §§ 628 et seq. 

EC §§ 35291,35291.5 

EC § 48900 

EC § 44807 

CCR. Title 5, § 5531 

CCR, Title 5, § 5552 

EC § 48900.5 

EC ^18910 

EC §48911 (e) 
EC §48911 (h) 

EC § 48915 (a) 

EC §48915.] (c) 

EC §48^02 
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Custodian of records 

Access to juvenile court records 

Access to school record 

Confidential court reports to school district 
Superintendent and enployees re: drugs 
and serious crimes by students 

Injurious objects, employee designated by 
governing board 

Report of assault by a pupil against a 
school employee 

Signed statement by staff re: requirements 
to report child abuse 

Child abuse reporting 

Detention after school 

Detention during recesj 

Access to school premises 
(trespassers) 

Summary of state laws for schools 
(requires notice to pa'ents; 

Supervisor of attendance/apportionment, 
duties of 

Required notice to parents re: truancy 

Notice to D.A. of nonattendance 

School district police/security departments 



School safety model programs, 
conferences, and regional teams 



CCR, Title 5, § 431 

WIC §§ 825-830; 504 

20 USCA1238g (FERPA) 
EC §§ 49061-49077 

WIC § 827 (b) 



EC §§ 49330-49333 

EC §44014 

PC §11166.5 

'^C §§11164-11174.3 

CCR, Title 5, § 353 

EC § 44807.5 

PC §§ 626, 627 et seq. 
EC §32211 

PC § 626.1 

EC § 48240 

EC § 48260.5 

EC § 482633.5 

EC §§ 39670-39671; 

PC §§241.4, 626.9,626.9, 

830.4,1463.12, VC § 165 

EC §§32260, 46013.7 
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Appendix J 



SCHOOL SAFETY COMPONENTS 
AND EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
CORRELATES 



The relationship between safe school components and effective schools 
correlates is more than coincidental. The early focus of effective schools 
research emphasized the need to better understand how to improve the 
quality of education at schools, particularly those that experience high 
levels of stress and disruption. The following list of effective schools 
correlates, when taken together, contribute to the overall physical, 
psychological, and social safety of a school: 

• The school mission is widely unde^'stGod and supported by staff 
resulting in a clear sense of purpose and direction for student 
learning. 

^ There is strong instructional leadership from the principal. The 
principal is a strong and highly visible leader who encourages 
participation and sets high standards. 

• There are high expectations for student achievement. A school- 
district-community commitment to high expectation prevails. A 
pervasive belief exists that all students can master age-appropri- 
ate academic, social, and personal skills. 

• The school environment is safe, orderly, and positive. Individ- 
ual rights and responsibilities are known and respected by all 
members of the school community. Students and staff are proud of 
the school and feel responsible for its reputation. 

• In ongoing curriculum development, efforts to match the 
identified needs of students with appropriate curriculum, materi- 
als, and practices are continually made by instructional staff. 

• All school staff continually seek ways to insure the maximum 
use of instructional time in which students are engaged in 
planned and meaningful learning activities. 

• Student progrevss is frequently monitored. Staff give students 
firequent feedback on their progress. Multiple student outcomes 
(including academic, social, personal, and vocational prepared- 
ness) are valued and systematically measured. Results of student 
testing are used for individual and schoolwide instructional 
planning. 
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• There are positive home-school relations. Parents and other 
community members understand and support, through active 
involvement, the basic mission of the school. A wide variety of 
collaborative relationships exist which support school programs 
and policies. 

One of the effective schools correlates -"safe, orderly, and positive 
school environment"- has a direct connection to school safety. "Safety" 
in this correlate, however, usually is defined as physical safety. Broader 
interpretations of this correlate includes a positive, orderly learning 
environment - one in which students and teachers feel safe, are free from 
distractions, and have a sense of shared pride, coUegiality, and team 
spirit. Effective schools become safe schools. 

It is conceptually convenient and helpful to consider the safe school 
dimensions and the effective schools con elates independently. Efficient 
safe school planning, however, acknowledges that the various compo- 
nents of the safe school dimensions are interdependent. Comprehensive 
safe school plans require a concerted effort to integrate programs to 
improve safety with programs to improve the quality of education 
delivered to students. The following chart shows the relationship 
between the safe school components (and their element^) and the 
correlates of effective schools. It is provided to assist the integration of 
safe school planning with existing school site improvement efforts. 
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School Safety Components and Effective School Correlates 





Correlates 


School 
Mission 


instructional 
Leadership 


High 
Expectations 


Safe, Orderly, 
and Positive 


Ongoing 
uurricuium 
Development 


Maximum Use 
Of 

Instructional 
Time 


Frequent 
Monitoring of 
Student 
Progress 


Positive 
nome-ocnool 
Relations 


C 
0 

m 
P 

0 

n 
e 
n 
t 

s 


Student and Staff 

Personal 

unaracierisiics 


Individual 
Characteris- 
tics; 
Ethnic/ 
Cultural 
Diversity 


Staff 
Experience 

and 
Expertise 




Ethnic/ 
Cultural 
Diversity 


Staff 
Experience 

and 
Expertise 


Staff 
Experience 

and 
Expertise 


Health 
Concerns; 
Individual 
Characterise 

trOS 


Community 

Social 
Problems 


Schoo! Physical 
Environment 








School 

• Location 

• ttrnunH^ 

• Buildinps 

• Classrooms 








School 
Location 


School Social 
Environment 




School 
Organizational 
Structure; 
Principal as 

Leader 




Participation 

and 
Involvement 





Classroom 
Organization 
Structure 


Classroom 
Organization 
Structure 


Participation 

and 
Involvement 


School Cultural 
Environment 


Behavioral 
Expectations; 

Academic 
Expectations 




Behavioral 
Expectations; 

Acadenriic 
Expectations, 

Discipline 
and 

Consequences 


Affiliation/ 
Bending; 
Discipline/ 
Consequences; 
Support/ 
Recognition 








A^iliation / 
Bonding; 
Support / 

Recognition 
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